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POETS OF TODAY 


Two young American poets have 
come into sudden prominence by their 
interpretation of the Ghetto and East 
Side New York, to which they both 
bring a keenly realistic point of view 
fired by imaginative insight. Alter 
Brody paints in poignant detail the 
reactions of the Russian Jewish im- 
migrants to tenement America; Lola 
Ridge sees the same subject in the per- 
spective of its influence on the future. 
The foreword of her volume, The 
Ghetto and Other Poems, published by 
B. W. Huebsch, presents succinctly her 
insistence on hard realism. 


TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
Will you feast with me, American People? 
But what have I that shall seem good to 
you! 


On my board are bitter apples 
And honey served on thorns, 
And in my flagons fluid iron, 
Hot from the crucibles. 

How should such fare entice you! 


“The Ghetto,” by far her best poem, 
is too long to quote and too cumula- 
tive in its effect to be presented by a 
sample. “Bowery Afternoon,” however, 
has something of the same atmosphere. 


BOWERY AFTERNOON 
Drab discoloration 
Of faces, facades, pawn-shops, 
Second-hand clothing. 
Smoky and fly-blown glass of lunch-rooms, 
Odors of rancid life —- 


Deadly uniformity 

Of eyes and windows 

Alike devoid of light - 
Holes wherein life scratches— 
Mangy life 

Nosing to the gutter’s end 


Show-rooms and mimic pillars . 
Flaunting out their gaudy .vestibules 
Sosoms and posturing thighs 


Over the Elevated 
Droning like a bloated fly. 

But Miss Ridge can paint in more 
than one medium. Witness “The Fog”: 


THE FOG 
Out of lamp-bestarred and clouded dusk— 
Snaring, illuding, concealing, 
Magically conjuring— 
Turning to fairy-coaches 
Beetle-backed limousines 
Scampering under the great Arch— 
Making a decoy of blue overalls 
And mystery of scarlet shawl— 
Indolently— 
Keeuher” no impediment of its sure ad- 
vance— 
Descends the fog. 


Louis Untermyer says in his intro- 
duction to the poems of Alter Brody, 
collected under the title of The Family 
Album, published by B. W. Huebsch, 
“The unifying note is its definitely 
Semitic undertone—that queer blend of 
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love and hate, brutality and tenderness, 
cynicism and faith, of a great scorn 
and a greater suffering.” It is difficult 
to choose quotations from Mr. Brody’s 
book. Readers of The Independent are, 
however, familiar with several of the 
poems which were first published in 
this magazine. We republish here two 
of the others. 


GHETTO TWILIGHT 


' An infinite weariness comes into the faces 


of the old tenements, 
As they stand massed together on the block, 
Tall and thoughtfully silent, 
In the enveloping twilight. 
Pensively, 
They eve each other across the street, 
Thru their dim windows— 
With a sad recognizing stare, 
——— the red glow fading in the dis- 
ance, 
At the end of the street, 
Behind the black church spires; 
Watching the vague sky lowering overhead, 
Purple with clouds of colored smoke 
From the extinguished sunset; 
Watching the tired faces coming home 
from work, 
Tike dry-breasted hags 
Welcoming their children to their withered 
arms, 
TIMES SQUARE 
An August day, 
The eddying roar of the Square— 
Crowds, stores, theaters, tall buildings 
Assaulting the senses together— 
And suddenly, 
The taste of an anple between my teeth 
Suffuses my mouth . . 
Where did it come from ?—— 
Strong and sharp and deliciously sour, 
The taste in my mouth— 
Where? 


TI cross the street 

And suddenly, 

Crowds, stores, theaters. tall buildings, 

The blare and the glare of the day 

Fade. . 

October blows thru the market- place 

In a town of faraway Russia— 

The booths are laden with fruit. 

A little boy, 

Snvnb-nosed, freckle-faced. plump, 

TIrest in a newly-washed jacket, 

Stolidly strolls by the booths 

Clutehing a coin in his fingers— 

I know him, 

That freckled-faced boy ; 

I know him. 

Proudly he passes the stores of the Row, 

Ignoring them all— 

Until he reaches at last 

The booth of the widow Rebecca: 

“What do you want. little darling?” 

“Here is a penny: 

I want this apple.” 

“Take it.” 

The tense little fingers unclose to sur- 
render the penny 

And close on a big red apple. 

And suddenly, 

The taste of an apple between my teeth, 

Strong and sharp and deliciously sour, 

Suffuses my mouth. . 

The toot of an automobile, 

Insistent, shrill, " 

Jars me back to the Square. 
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THE MAGNA CHARTA OF WORLD FREEDOM 

















OUT OF A JOB 


The covenant of the League of 
Nations puts Mars permanently 
beyond the pale of civilization, ac- 
cording to this cartoon by Rollin 
Kirby in the New York “World” 


THE GOOD SHIP MAKES 
PORT 


Bucking the stormy waves of sel- 
fish interests, reaction and national 
propaganda the Peace Conference 
holds its true course. Cartoon by 
Stinson in the Dayton “News” 
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ANYBODY 
WANT TO 
START 
SOMETHING? 


The cartoon at 
the right presents 
another aspect of 
the League of 
Nations—an  in- 
ternational police 
force thoroly 
equipt to main- 
tain justice. John 
Bull and Uncle 
Sam are the out- 
standing figures in 
the center of the 
line. Cartoon by 
Knott in the 
Dallas “News” 








—AND A GOOD, STOUT CLUB 
TO MAKE HIM 
REMEMBER 


Swearing off on war is easy enough 
now, but Stinson’s cartoon in the 
Dayton “Daily News” suggests that 
the world needs the League of Na- 
tions as a stern reminder against 
similar indiscretions in the future 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
PEACE 


Nelson Harding puts the monu- 
mental task of the Peace Confer- 
ence in graphic terms of actual 
structural progress in the cartoon 
at the left, which is republished 
from the Brooklyn “Daily Eagle’” 
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WHAT HAPPENED AT ARCHANGEL 


conflicting reports “what happened at Omsk.” But the 

Archangel region is like Siberia now shrouded in dark- 
ness equally hard to penetrate. From the official despatches 
we learn that the Allied and American forces. which had 
advanced up the Vaga River to the border of the province 
of Vologda, some eighty-five miles south of Shenkursk, have 
been forced to withdraw behind Kadish, a retreat of about 
175 miles, thru the forest and snow by the light of the 
Aurora borealis with the mercury 30 degrees below zero. 
The evacuation of the village of Shenkursk was so hasty 
that our supplies fell into the hands of the enemy and it 
was feared for a time that our forces might be cut off, for 
the Reds attacked on both wings as well as the center, 
along the Pinega River on the east and the Onega River 
on the west, as well as along the Vaga in the center. But 
reinforcements were sent to the front, Kadish was retaken 
and the flanks are now said to be secure. The threat of 
the Bolsheviki to “drive the Allies into the White Sea by 
March” has been foiled. The Michigan and Wisconsin men 
by fighting Indian fashion in the swamps and woods prove 
more than a match for their more numerous foes. 

The cause of this setback was the underestimation of the 
enemy. It was assumed that the Bolsheviki were incapable 
of organizing an effective force, that they were short on 
equipment, that they could not maintain discipline and that 
they had no competent officers now that the Germans were 
withdrawn. This assumption has unhappily proved falla- 
cious. Lord Denbigh says on good authority that “the Bol- 
shevists have a well organized army of about half a mil- 
lion, which is well paid and well fed.” On the other hand 
Noulens, the French Ambassador to Russia, says that they 
have only 90,000 trained troops. Savinkoff, the anti-Bolshevik 
representative at Paris, says that the Red army numbers 
at least 300,000, well paid, amply and excellently fed and 
under iron discipline. 

The force our men are fighting is the Sixth Army of the 
Soviet Government, comprizing 23,000 men with 191 ma- 
chine guns, 66 field guns and 9 six-inch guns. It is under 
the command of General Vetritis, former leader of the Let- 
tish Brigade. His chief of staff is General Parski, former 
commander of the Twelfth Russian Army Corps. They are 
now using high explosive and gas shells and in their recent 
offensive are estimated to have fired a thousand shells a 
day for a week. 

Shenkursk, the main point of attack, is an unfortified 
town of about 1500 and was defended by two companies 
of Americans and a detachment of British, with the aid 
of two companies of the newly organized Russian volun- 
eers. The total American contingent in the Archangel re- 
zion is now 5419. The British have about 6000, the French 
1500, and there are 1000 of other nationalities such as 


I: our issue of February 8 we tried to find out from the 


Serbs and Italians, besides 1200 Russians under French 
officers. Our casualties up to January 31 numbered 180 dead 
and 229 wounded. These are the main points about the 
military situation coming thru headquarters. Apart from 
this we have little information. A correspondent of the 
Chicago Tribune coming out of Archangel gives this dismal 
view of it: 


The North Russia allied expedition has developed into a pitiful 
failure. It has failed to inspire confidence and loyalty and give 
real assistance to Russia. It has become a cesspool of jealousy, 
hatreds, mistakes, and shattered illusions. The different allies dis- 
trust one another and the Russians distrust the entire expedition. 

The American troops were put under an absolute imperialistic 
command, being handled in a way that was against every tradi- 
tion of the army and country. They were put to doing a king’s 
business and to do whatever task was assigned to them by the 
British. 

Here in the north, in a district that never was violently Bol- 
shevist, where the Allies had many friends at the start, and 
where, since the first days there have been unlimited opportuni- 
ties to advance confidence and gain respect, here with everything 
their own way, the Allies have failed utterly. 

Today, in Archangel, Murmansk, and the other cities of the 
district, there is growing dissatisfaction against the way the 
expedition has interfered in local Russian affairs. Every phase of 
life within the district is controlled by the Allies and dominated 
by them. 

The Russians frankly resent this. They will tell you openly 
that they, and not the outsiders, should determine the exact form 
of government and pick the leaders. Today if a Russian fails to 
fellow the ideas and opinions of the allied leaders he is classed 
as a Bolshevik, with the possibilities of jail to keep him silent. 
Only such men as conform with the foreigners’ ideas last in the 
local government. 

The foreign military are actually and undeniably interfering 
in local affairs. They are dominating every department, forcing 
their own ideas and judgments against the wishes of the North 
Russian Provisional Government. Martial law has been estab- 
lished, placing the foreign military above the local authorities. 
All this reflected against the avowed motives of the Allies. 

All the time the Americans felt they were doing a job for 
certain nations, helping to collect their debts and reéstablish 
their commercial supremacy. 

The avowed reason for original entrance at Murmansk 
was the threat of the white Finns, under German leadership, to 
turn the ice free ports of Murmansk and Petchenga, on the 
Murman coast, into German submarine bases. This was outlived 
when the expedition started to Archangel under the slogan of 
guarding the great war supplies about to fall into the German 
hands. Reaching Archangel, the foreign soldiers found no supplies. 


Whether this is an accurate picture of the situation or 
not it is plain from official sources that the Allied policy 
of military intervention has had the opposite effect from 
what was intended. It has strengthened the Bolsheviki in- 
stead of weakening them, for it has rallied to their side 
many of the more moderate revolutionists and even con- 
servatives. They are now getting bourgeois experts to man- 
age their factories and the Czar’s officers to command their 
armies. The penetration of foreign armies into Russia and 
the instigation of counter-revolutionary movements gave to 
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the Bolsheviki a pretext for wholesale massacre of op- 
ponents and the shutting off of food has increased the 
misery on which Bolshevism thrives. From a mere military 
standpoint the Archangel expedition is unfortunate. It has 
not improved our prestige or won us friends among the Rus- 
sians. The local governments set up by the Allied authori- 
ties in the occupied district have no cohesion or stability 
and the partial, or as now announced, the complete with- 
drawal of the foreign forces will leave the inhabitants 
worse off than ever. 

In short, intervention has taken just the form that Presi- 
dent Wilson opposed and has had just the effect that he 
foresaw. Let us recall his words when he reluctantly con- 
sented to add a contingent of American troops to those the 
Allies were determined to send to the Arctic coast: 

In the judgment of the Government of the United States—a 
judgment arrived at after repeated and very searching considera- 
tions of the whole situation—wmilitary intervention in Russia 
would be more likely to add to the present sad confusion there 
than to cure it, and would injure Russia rather than help her 
out of her distresses. Whether from Vladivostok or from 
Murmansk and Archangel, the only present object for which 
American troops will be employed will be to guard military stores 
which may subsequently be needed by Russian forces and to 
render such aid as may be acceptable to the Russians in the 
organization of their own self defense. 

In taking this action the Government of the United States 
wishes to announce to the people of Russia in the most public 
and solemn manner that it contemplates no interference with the 
political sovereignty of Russia, no intervention in her internal 
affairs—not even in the local affairs of the limited areas which 
her military force may be obliged to occupy—and no impairment 
of her territorial integrity either now or hereafter, but what we 
are about to do has as its single and only object the rendering 
of such aids as shall be acceptable to the Russian people them- 
selves in their endeavors to regain control of their own affairs, 
their own territory and their own destiny. 

What President Wilson wanted to do then is what should 
be done now, namely, to send aid and not armies to Rus- 
sia, to invade the country with engineers and school- 
teachers instead of generals, to use reapers instead of ma- 
chine guns and seed corn instead of shrapnel. There was 
no objection raised by the Soviet Government to guarding 
the supplies at the ports against the Germans. In fact the 
occupation of the Murmansk coast was made at the invita- 
tion of the local Soviet and with the express approval of 
Trotzky, the Minister of War. According to the agreement 
between the Murmansk Regional Council (Soviet) and the 
representatives of Great Britain, the United States and 
France signed on July 7, the object of the occupation is: 
“The defense of the Murman region against the Powers of 
the German coalition.” Let us quote further, since this 
document constitutes the legal ground of our action and 
since it is not well known to Americans, if indeed it has 
been published here at all: 

The Presidium of the Murman Regional Council for the Rus- 
sian people and the Governments of Great Britain, the United 
States of North America and France declare that the only object 
of this agreement is to guard the integrity of the Murman Region 
for a Great United Russia. 

The whole authority in the internal administration of the region 
belongs without qualification to the Murman Regional Council. 
The representatives of Great Britain, the United States of North 
America and France and their agents will not interfere in the 
home affairs of the region. 

The London Times, from which we quote, has recently 
published a controversy between the British Admiral Kemp, 
who brought the troops to Archangel, and the British Con- 
sul General Young, who negotiated the agreement with the 
Soviet. Mr. Young asks of the admiral: 

Does he not remember the, to me, memorable afternoon of July 
6, when some time between 4 and 6 p. m. in the Presidium Cham- 
ber of the Archangel Soviet, he informed them in my presence 
that “speaking for himself and he was sure he could say the 
same for General Poole, he could assure them that the Allied 
action in the White Sea was not aimed against the Soviet Gov- 
ernment”? 

Admiral Kemp does not deny this, but states that it was 
not until ten days afterward that he received a cipher des- 


patch from the Versailles War Council ordering him to oc- 
cupy Archangel. It was, according to British officials, only 
after the occupation of Archangel that the position of the 
British even in Moscow, the seat of the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment, was made uncomfortable and it was a month later 
when the determination of the Allies to penetrate into the 
interior became manifest, that the imprisonment and mur- 
der of British subjects by the Bolsheviki took place. 

Admiral Kemp makes his opinion plain: 

Interest and honor alike forbid any withdrawal of Allied forces 
from Russia, which would subject those who have been loyal to 
the Allied cause to savage reprisals. Nor will any guarantees short 
of the forcible smash-up of Bolshevism in Russia suffice. This 
involves the occupation of Kronstadt, Petrograd and Moscow, 
together with the surrender to the Allies of Lenine, Trotzky, 
Tchitcherin and the principal commissaries responsible for the 
orgy of outrage and massacre in Russia. The only 


relationship which can exist between them and the British Gov- 
ernment is that of criminal and judge. 


A good many Americans will sympathize with this point 
of view, but the plan, even tho desirable, is not in the least 
likely to be carried out. At the very time Admiral Kemp 
was writing this the British Government was proposing to 
the French and American Governments to open negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Government. To secure the safety of 
the troops at Murmansk, Archangel and south of there, the 
British Government has called for 2400 more troops and 
the President has consented to send two companies of rail- 
road troops, about 720 men, to Murmansk, but one purpose 
of these reinforcements is declared to be “to facilitate the 
prompt withdrawal of American and Allied troops in North 
Russia at the earliest possible moment that weather con- 
ditions in the spring will permit.” 

The original occupation of the Murmansk coast was un- 
doubtedly necessary as a war measure, for the Germans 
threatened to seize the Arctic ports and so to cut off the 
only channel of communication with Russia in Europe. But 
when the Allied and American troops penetrated seven 
hundred miles into the interior the Soviet Government in- 
terpreted it, not unnaturally, as a hostile move and re- 
sorted, quite unjustifiably, to reprisals on foreign residents. 
We cannot get our troops out for several months yet and 
perhaps by that time the Allies may be willing to give 
President Wilson’s original plan a trial. 


BRAZILIAN STUDENTS IN THE UNITED 


STATES 


HE promptness and heartiness with which Brazil fol- 
| lowed the example of the United States in entering 
the war showed how close akin the great republic of 
the South had grown to that of the North. But to cement 
the friendship thus started mutual acquaintance is essential 
and this can be most effectively promoted by giving young 
people, of the impressionable age, an opportunity to study 
and live in the other country. The first step, and a big one, 
has been taken in this direction by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, which has picked out one hundred young men and 
sent them to the United States to complete their education 
with an allowance of $1000 a year for expenses. Thirty-six 
of them have already arrived, mostly graduates of the 
Brazilian universities and technical schools. They have 
been scattered among various colleges and institutions in 
this country, many of them going to the southern states for 
special work in sugar and cotton. Some American educa- 
tors have been asked to aid Brazil in the reconstruction of 
her school system and the preparation of better text-books 
in the effort now being made by the Brazilian Government 
to lift the heavy load of illiteracy under which that country 
suffers. 

Fifty years ago the United States had a similar oppor- 
tunity to be of service to a southern neighbor when Presi- 
dent Sarmiento of Argentina invited Horace Mann to plan 
a public school system for that republic as he had for 
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Massachusetts. That act is remembered with gratitude in 
Argentina, tho it may be forgotten here. There is an amus- 
ing story heard occasionally on a college campus that a 
delegation of distinguished scholars from Argentina on 
coming to this country wished to show their respects to the 
great American educator by a visit to his tomb, but on go- 
ing to Providence and inquiring of the authorities of Brown 
University where this most distinguished graduate and 
officer of that institution was buried nobody seemed to 
know! It was as if General Pershing were unable to ascer- 
tain from the French Government the way to the tomb of 
Lafayette. 

The education of young Brazilians in this country for 
several generations will have as great an influence on inter- 
national relations as the training of Japanese and Chinese 
students in our schools. And perhaps in the course of time 
our exporters will stop sending to Brazil circulars in Span- 
ish and checks on Buenos Aires. 








THE DIFFICULTY OF PROPHECY 


HE past four years have been hard times for the 

prophets’ profession. It took a nimble mind to keep 

up with the march of events and few were agile 
enough to get ahead of them. On account of the shortage 
of paper and pressmen it has often happened that a per- 
fectly good prognostication has been held up until it was 
spoiled, or what was worse, came out on the day when it 
was discredited. For instance, after reading in the daily 
papers an account of the overthrow of the Czar by the 
revolution we received the Nineteenth Century for March, 
1917, in which Robert Macleray, on the basis of his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the “The Political Situation in 
Russia,” endeavored to correct some current misapprehen- 
sions: 

What we must bear in mind is that the Progressive movement 
in Russia is national in spirit, constitutional in tone and unmis- 
takably loyal to the Czar. The Progressive or Liberal 
element, by far the biggest factor in Russian politics, sharply 
dissociates itself from all thought of a revolution. . . . No 
doubt there are some revolutionists in Russia and these are mainly 
Socialists of various types; it has to be observed, however, that 
the majority of the Russian Socialists are fervent upholders of 
the war, the old Nihilist spirit, at one time so active, would 
appear to have vanished. 

Yet it was these Progressives who started the revolution 
and deposed the dynasty and the Socialists who followed 
them withdrew from the war and are displaying something 
very like the old Nihilist spirit. 

But if we had reason for skepticism the next number of 
The Nineteenth Century reassured us, for J. Y. Simpson, 
who was “privileged personally to know half the members” 
of the Provisional Government, wrote: 

The workmen of the towns are a drop in the bucket compared 
with the great peasant population of the country in whose hearts 
there is a deep and instinctive love and reverence for the “Little 
Father.” The revolution is the hardest blow that Ger- 
many has received in the war to date. Hitherto Russia has been 
fighting with one arm bound; now she can really prosecute the 
war wholeheartedly. 

But somehow the great peasant population seemed to 
have as little heart for the Czar and stomach for fighting 
as the workmen of the towns. 

The German revolution likewise came upon us with little 
warning from those on whom we depend for guidance. A 
fortnight after reading how Scheidemann on November 9 
had upset the Kaiser’s Government we received the London 
Spectator of that date and read: 

It is impossible to conceive of a time-server like Herr Scheide- 
mann as a revolutionary leader. 

There are more things in heaven and earth—especially 
in Germany—than are conceived of in the Spectator’s phi- 
losophy. The London Times History of the War is the 
most complete and authoritative work of the kind yet pub- 
lished; let us see what light it can give us. Turning to the 


part issued last April on internal conditions in Germany 
we find there were for a time some people in England— 
still more perhaps in the United States—silly enough to 
suspect that Bolshevism might spread westward: 

Even leading statesmen in England—still more perhaps in the 
United States—for a time believed seriously that the Russian 


revolution, which was hailed with delight at Potsdam, threatened 
Germany with infection. 


But it now looks, unfortunately, as tho Joffe, the Bol- 
shevik Ambassador to Berlin, had not altogether wasted 
the $5,000,000 he spent in spreading the infection. 

Charles Edward Russell, who was sent over on the Amer- 
ican Commission as a counterpoise to Elihu Root, might 
have been expected, since he is a Socialist, to appreciate 
the revolutionary forces at work in Germany, but in his 
Unchained Russia he makes fun of the Bolsheviki for their 
credulity in expecting an overthrow of the German Gov- 
ernment: 


There was the universal conviction that the German people 
are about to revolt, throw off the autocracy and proclaim the 
German republic. I was never done wondering at the extent to 
which this delusion went. Germany, where there was as 
much chance of a revolution as there was at the North Pole! 

Even Professor Roland Usher, who saw and exposed the 
schemes of Pan-Germanism when the world was blind to 
its dangers, has a blind spot in his own eye on this side. 
In his latest book, The Winning of the War, he says: 

When the Allies hold that the Social Democrats and the 
Socialists will bring about a democratic revolt in Germany that 
will cripple the Government in the prosecution of the war they 
are leaning upon a broken reed. 

Yet it was, as we now know, the Socialist revolt that dis- 
abled the army and put the fleet altogether out of action. 

Those who were on the inside seem to have been as much 
in the dark as the outsiders. Sven Hedin, the Swedish ex- 
plorer, who was With the German Armies and wrote so 
enthusiastically about them, says that when he asked the 
soldiers who among them were Social Democrats, they 
laughed at the idea and answered: “All that rot has been 
washed away.” Professor Rohrbach is the sanest of the 
German protagonists, yet in his German World Politics he 
wrote: 


Only thoughtless people or those who are blinded by their 
political fanaticism can hope to make of Germany a Social Demo- 
cratic republic. No man of sense believes any more that 
the social dissatisfaction in Germany will culminate in the 
attempt at overthrowing the whole form of our government. 

Somehow the senseless, thoughtless and fanatical people 
appear to have been nearer right than the professor. 

McLaren’s Germany from Within (1916), speaks with 
equal authority: 


From what I know of German history and from what I saw 


_ of the German masses thruout the period of unrest I should say 


that there will be no revolution in the strict sense of the word, 
in Germany, if she emerges humiliated from the present conflict. 

Syndicalism with its claim to control industries has never 
gained any footing among the workers of Germany. 


Nevertheles there is a revolution in Germany in the 
strictest sense of the word and syndicalism is the very 
form it takes. 

Now we do not mean to find fault with these forecasts. 
We cite them only to show how difficult it is to estimate the 
power of subterranean popular movements. If such com- 
petent authorities failed to discern the rising of the Red 
Dawn in Russia and Germany, what assurance have we 
that we are not similarly deceived as to the situation in 
Italy, France or England and perhaps other countries? 








Instead of leaving the ninety and nine in the fold and going 
out after the one stray sheep, the modern pastor lectures the one 
faithful sheep in the fold about the ninety and nine that won’t 
come in. 








It is now claimed by the anti-prohibitionists that wine and beer 
are not intoxicating. Strange that so important a point should 
have been hitherto overlooked. The question should at once be 
settled by experiment, provided any person can be found self- 
sacrificing enough to submit to the test in the interests of science. 
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With the presenta- 
’ tion of the draft of 

the Constitution of 
the League of Nations on February 14, 
and the departure of President Wilson, 
popular interest in the doings of the 
Peace Congress suffered some diminu- 
tion, tho that body continued its work, 
dealing with various topics of great 
importance. Colonel E. M. House took 
the President’s place as a member of 
the American delegation. The Supreme 
Council on February 15 took up for 
consideration the Russian question, 
heard delegates from The Lebanon con- 
cerning the interests of that country, 
and appointed a special committee, of 
which Charles H. Haskins and Colonel 
S. D. Embick are the American mem- 
bers, to study the claims of Belgium 
for an indemnity. It was announced on 
February 17 that the proposed confer- 
ence with various Russian factions on 
Princes’ Island might be abandoned 
and new invitations be issued for such 
a gathering in a form which would 
be acceptable to the governments which 
had declined the former one. 

The Italian delegation on February 
18 informed the Congress that it could 
not accept the proposal which had been 


Peace Congress 
Transactions 


made by the Jugo-Slavs for arbitration 
—presumably with President Wilson 
or M. Clemenceau as arbitrator—of the 
rival claims in Dalmatia. They took 
this ground because other territorial 
claims were being referred to the Peace 
Congress for decision, and they thought 
that no special course should be pur- 
sued in this or any case. The territorial 
claims of the Jugo-Slavs in other di- 
rections had already been submitted to 
the Congress for determination by its 
commission created for that purpose. 

Meantime the Supreme Allied Coun- 
cil is said to be expediting work on the 
formulation of the peace treaty itself, 
with the expectation that by the time 
President Wilson returns to Paris five 
or six of its essential provisions will 
be drafted and ready to present to the 
full Congress. 


The Supreme War 

ouncil authorized 
Marshal Foch to renew 
the armistice with Germany, on such 
terms of increased severity as seemed 
good to him. On February 17 he was 
able to report that Germany had ac- 
cepted his terms and that the armistice 
had accordingly been extended. The 


The Armistice 
Extension 
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THE EXTENT OF ZEPPELIN RAIDS ON LONDON 


The points marked on this map show where more than four hundred bombs were dropped on London 
by the German Zeppelin raids. For military reasons the exact places hit were kept secret during 


the war. In all 522 persons were killed and about four times as many 
pelin raid alone fire damage to the amount of £1,500,000 was done. 


were wounded. In one Zep- 
It will be seen that several 


bombs fell in Woolwich Arsenal, yet the damage there was quite insignificant 
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German Cabinet was at first unani- 
mously opposed to acceptance of the 
terms prescribed, and favored refusing 
te do so and taking the chances of the 
Allies renewing their advance. At the 
last moment, however, wiser councils 
prevailed, and the Cabinet gave its as- 
sent to the terms. When these were re- 
ported to the National Assembly at 
Weimar by Matthias Erzberger, the 
head of the Armistice Commission, 
there was general consternation and 
resentment. The members of the As- 
sembly apparently would not regard 
Germany as conquered in the war, and 
could not therefore understand why 
she should be treated as a conquered 
nation. 

The new terms are reported to re- 
quire Prussia to surrender the major 
part of Posen to the Poles and to re- 
frain from operations against Poland 
in that region; to prohibit German 
troops from invading Russia within 
certain limits; and to require the dis- 
mantling of all fortifications on Heli- 
goland and along the Kiel Canal, the 
latter highway being opened to inter- 
national commerce. It was also provid- 
ed that the renewal of the armistice 
should be for an indefinite period, to 
be ended at any time on three days’ 
notice. It is intimated that further and 
more stringent terms await the ap- 
proval of the Supreme War Council. 


Attempt to Kill An —_——e 
made on the morning 
M. Clemenceau of February 19 to as- 
sassinate the French Prime Minister. 
Georges Clemenceau, as he was leaving 
his home to go to the War Office. His 
assailant was a French anarchist, 
named Emile Cottin, variously reported 
as twenty-five and as only eighteen 
years of age, who sprang upon the 
running board of the Minister’s auto- 
mobile and fired seven shots from a 
pistol. Only one bullet struck M. Clem- 
enceau, wounding him in the shoulder. 
The would-be assassin and another who 
seemed to be a confederate were 
roughly handled by the bystanders and 
were arrested by the police. The aged 
statesman—he is past seventy-seven— 
alighted from the car and walked into 
his house, where he was presently at- 
tended by a physician who examined 
and drest his wound and pronounced 
it not serious. It did not appear that 
there was any international signifi- 
cance in the crime, or anything more 
than the unreasoning hatred of anarch- 
ists for the representatives of author- 
ity. 
An increasing spirit of de- 
oe fiance toward the Allies and 
the Peace Congress on the 
part of the German Government and 
the National Assembly is reported. 
Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau, the 
Foreign Minister, on February 14 made 
an aggressive speech, in which he de- 
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POLISH CLAIMS 


German territory ceded to Poland by the Powers 

at Paris is shaded by dark cross-hatching. The 

lighter stippled area is that inhabited mostly by 

Poles. The heavy. black line encloses the terri- 

tory of old Poland — Fees by the new 
olan 











plored the fact that “Germany’s vol- 
untary disarmament” had not softened 
the hearts of her enemies, and declared 
that he had repulsed and would con- 
tinue to repulse all attempts to destroy 
the old military system of Germany 
and to replace it with a new demo- 
cratic army. In order to test the senti- 
ment of the Assembly on his policy, he 
then offered his resignation, but with- 
drew it on the unanimous assurance 
that his views were regarded with 
favor. 

It was announced on February 13 
that with the disbandment of the 
classes of 1916 and 1917 the German 
army would be reduced to about 
100,000 men on the eastern front and 
a standing army at home of about 
450,000 men of the 1918 and 1919 
classes. 


Interests of Dr. Schiffer, the German 
Minister of Finance, on 
February 15 announced 
the necessity of asking for credits of 
no less than $6,424,000,000, of which 
$750,000,000 would be used for build- 
ing houses. The total credits already 
voted, and loans, aggregated more 
than $35,000,000,000, not counting 
$1,500,000,000 in treasury notes. The 
bank bills in circulation amounted to 
$10,875,000,000. It is observed that 
the last-given figures indicate a peril- 
ous degree of inflation of the German 
currency, while the total debt an- 
nounced is equal to about two-fifths of 
the entire assets of the empire. 
Renewed strikes and political out- 
breaks are reported from various parts 
of Germany. Extensive strikes have 
nearly paralyzed business in Berlin. 
These are not political in character 
Save as they are a protest against the 
hardships which the people are suffer- 
ing in consequence of the war and the 
terms of the armistice. More serious 
are the Spartacan insurrections which 
began on February 16 at Nuremberg, 


Germany 





in Bavaria, and at Gelsenkirchen, in 
the Rhine provinces. By February 18 
a general political strike, attended with 
much violence, was ordered by the 
Spartacans thruout the great Ruhr in- 
dustrial region along the Rhine. The 
Spartacans occupied with armed forces 
Bochum, Hamborn, Muelheim, Diissel- 
dorf, Essen and other places. 


Captain Walter H. Gher- 
ardi, of the United States 
Navy, after a two weeks’ 
official visit of inspection in Germany, 
returned to Paris on February 19 with 
an unfavorable impression of the con- 
dition of that country. There was 
much unemployment, and there was a 
restless, dissatisfied spirit prevalent 
which threatened mischief. The food 
supply was not sufficient for more than 
a month. The German army had shrunk 
to inconsiderable proportions and was 
no longer formidable. 


A dispatch from Wei- 
mar on February 19 
reported that Professor 
Henry Lammasch, Prime Minister of 
Austria, had been selected by the Ger- 
man Government as the new German 
Ambassador to the United States, to 
be sent as soon as diplomatic relations 
are restored after the ratification of 
the peace treaty; contingent, of course, 
upon the German provinces of Austria 
being annexed to the German republic. 


Report on 
Germany 


For German 
Ambassador 


Affairsin American and Allicd opcra- 
F tions against the Bolsheviki 
Russia in the Archangel district of 
Russia continue, with general success. 
Bolshevist propaganda, well written 
and printed in English, has been copi- 
ously distributed from some unknown 
source among both troops and civilians 
in that region. 

The Lettish Republican government 
accepted the invitation to the Princes’ 
Island conference on condition that the 
Bolshevist government of Russia would 





withdraw all its forces from Letvia 
and cease all offensive operations; de- 
claring that Letvia had entirely sepa- 
rated from Russia and had formed an 
independent state. The Esthonian gov- 
ernment took similar action. 

News came on February 18 that 
some days before General Denikine had 
advanced 231 miles to the Caspian Sea, 
scattering a Bolshevist army of 
100,000 men and capturing 31,000 pris- 
oners, ninety-five guns and vast stores 
of military and other supplies. This 
victory would, it was assumed, enable 
him to turn his attention to the Don_ 
region, where the _ anti-Bolshevist 
forces were in much need of aid. Gen- 
eral Denikine, who was _ formerly 
Russian Chief of Staff, is acting in 
coéperation with Admiral Kolchak, the 
head of the anti-Bolshevist government 
at Omsk. 

Word also came of several defeats of 
the Bolshevists at the hands of the 
Ukrainians, in the neighborhood of 
Kiev, to which capital the Ukrainian 
government was reported to have re- 
turned in triumph. Poltava and Khar- 
kov were also reported to have been 
reoccupied by the Ukrainians. 


The special mission 
from the Peace Con- 
gress to Poland was 
joyously received at Warsaw and at 
once set to work to investigate the 
affairs, controversies and tribulations 
of the restored Polish state. It was 
largely because of its recommenda- 
tions that the surrender of much of 
Posen to the Poles was required of 
Germany in the new armistice. 

It was announced on February 16 
that an agreement had been’ reached 
between Poland and Lithuania, under 
which the German forces were to with- 
draw from the latter country and be 
replaced by Poles. 

The conflicts between the Poles and 
Ukrainians and Ruthenians continue, 
Lemberg being the trouble center. 


Poland in 
Peace and War 
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THE ALTAR OF BOLSHEVISM 
The huge box draped in red, around which Bolshevik representatives are grouped, was erected in 
this main square opposite the Moscow Soviet to commemorate the Bolshevik seizure of the Russian 
Government. It was here that the heaviest fighting took place and the revolutionists used cannon 
and shrapnel to establish their domination. The banners in this photograph are in honor of the 
International Conference at Moscow 
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Bert Thomas in London Opinion 
THE EX-KAISER: “WHAT A _ BLOOD- 
CURDLING NOISE!” 


Elections were held in 
the German provinces 
of Austria on Febru- 
ary 16 for members of a National 
Assembly. The results so far as known 
indicate a considerable plurality of So- 
cial Democrats, and the probability of 
their forming a coalition with other 
factions which will give them control 
of the Assembly. This is assumed to 
assure the taking of-action for the an- 
nexation of those provinces to Ger- 
many, and thus the extinction of Aus- 
tria as an independent nation. 

Such annexation would be much de- 
plored by France, and it is intimated 
that an effort will be made to have the 
Peace Congress forbid it, on the ground 
that such annexation without the sanc- 
tion of the Congress is as bad as an 
effort by a nation to readjust its boun- 
dary lines in advance of a decision by 
the Congress. It is pointed out that the 
proposed annexation would add 9,000,- 
000 population to Germany, thus more 
than recouping the losses of the war 
and making Germany at least numer- 
ically stronger than ever. 

The Government of German Austria 


The Austrian 
Elections 





THE GREAT WAR 


February 13—Draft of Constitution 
of League of Nations adopted by | 
committee. Revolt in Rumania. 

February 14—Draft of League Con- 
stitution read by President to Peace 
Congress. President left Paris for | 
home. 

February 15—President sailed for 
home. Terms of extended armistice 
presented to Germany. 

February 16—Elections for Austrian 
National Assembly. Spartacan out- || 
breaks in Germany. 

February 17—-Terms for extended | 
armistice accepted and signed under 
protest. New conference with Rus- 
sian factions planned. 

February 18—lItaly declined arbitra- 
tion of territorial dispute with Jugo- 
slavs. Peace Congress considered 
Russian disarmament. 

February 19—Attempt to assassinate 

" M. Clemenceau. Mrs. Roosevelt | 
visited grave of her son Quentin in 
France. 

















has protested against the demand of 
Italy for the delivery of 100 locomo- 
tives and 2000 cars, on the ground that 
the rolling stock belongs to all the 
states of the former empire, and that 
therefore each state should contribute 
pro rata. It also complains that the 
taking of the engines and cars by Italy 
would cripple traffic, disorganize the 
food supply, and provoke disorder 
thruout Austria. 


Refugees from Moscow 
at Geneva report that 
Lenine and his Bolshe- 
vist colleagues are directing a fanatical 
propaganda in India and China, and 
among the border tribes, with a view to 
effecting a Bolshevist revolution in 
those countries. In some regions Lenine 
himself has been proclaimed as the 
reincarnation of Genghis Khan, and 
portraits of him in Tartar or Chinese 
dress have been widely distributed. 


The French Minister of 
Finance, Louis L. Klotz, 
on February 19 an- 
nounced a plan for dealing with the 
financial problems arising from the 
war, as follows: Claim from the enemy 
full payment of his debt; ask from 
the French taxpayer only what is in- 
dispensable, imposing a tax upon capi- 
tal which would be spread over a num- 
ber of years; oppose all non-productive 
expenditures; continue to appeal to the 
people for credit while at the same 
time lowering the interest rate on 
loans. In this way he hoped to avoid 
throwing too heavy a burden upon the 
present generation. He also urged close 
union and coéperation among the Allied 
Powers in matters of finance. 

It is estimated that France’s total 
war expenses will aggregate $36,- 
400,000,000. Her resources to meet 
them comprize $3,600,000,000 from tax- 
ation, $10,800,000,000 from four war 
loans, $4,000,000,000 advanced by the 
Bank of France, and other sums from 
loans from Allies and credits opened in 
foreign countries, aggregating $31,600,- 
000,000. Thus there is a deficit of 
$4,800,000,000. But in addition ‘there 
must be provided compensation to civ- 
ilians for ravages of war and many 
other special expenses, probably bring- 
ing the total deficit up to $10,000,- 
000,000. 


British 
War Claims 


Commons, announced on February 13 
that the British delegates at the Peace 
Congress had been definitely instruct- 
ed to claim from Germany an indem- 
nity which would not only repair dam- 
ages actually caused but also the cost 
of the war to which the country had 
been put by Germany’s acts. 


Bolshevism in 
the Far East 


French War 
Finances 


Andrew’ Bonar 
Government 


Law, 
leader in 


the British House of © 


While the great strikes 
in Great Britain have 
subsided, much agita- 
tion in the labor world continues. The 
Government has accordingly decided 
to call a National Labor Peace Con- 
ference, probably on February 27, 
which Mr. Lloyd George will open with 


British Labor 
Conference 


a speech discussing labor problems 
from a broad national point of view. 
He will propose that a cabinet of 
twenty members be formed, half rep- 
resenting labor and half capital, which 
shall remain in session during the 
transition period from war to peace. 


The forty-three So- 
cialists of the 
French Chamber of 
Deputies under the lead of M. Morel, 
on February 16 issued a sweeping re- 
pudiation of the International Labor 
and Socialist Congress at Berne. They 
declare that body to be abnormal in 
character, having been constituted 
without giving a proper opportunity 
for representation and organization; 
and to be badly discredited by the re- 
fusal of the Belgian laborites to par- 
ticipate, the voluntary abstention of 
the Italians and Swiss, and the absten- 
tion of the English National Socialists, 
the Italian Socialist Union, and the 
American Social Democratic League. 
They also condemn the conference for 
its hesitant and temporizing policy to- 
ward Germany and toward Bolshevism. 
This action of the forty-three Deputies 
is assumed to foreshadow a serious 
split in the Socialist party in France. 


The President left 
Paris on the night of 
February 14, in a 
pouring rainstorm, and at 11:15 the 
next morning, sailed from Brest on the 
steamer “George Washington,” on his 
return to this country to transact the 
necessary business incidental to the 
close of the session of Congress, and 
also to explain and to advocate the 
Constitution of the League of Nations 
before Congress and the American 
people. He had a few-hours before his 
departure presented the draft of that 
Constitution to the Peace Congress, by 
which it was favorably received tho 
of course not finally acted upon, and 
had made a noteworthy speech in ex- 
planation and support of it. (The texts 
of the Constitution and the President’s 
speech are printed fully elsewhere in 


French Socialists 
Against Berne 


The President’s 
Return Trip 














Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
A DANGEROUS DERELICT 
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Morris in Spokesman’s Reriew. 
UNCLE SAM: “NOW TO GET BACK WITH- 
OUT BREAKING MY NECK” 


these pages.) His last act on leaving 
France was to issue a farewell message 
to the French people, gracefully ex- 
pressing appreciation of their hospital- 
ity and of sympathy with France in 
her sufferings and problems, and prom- 
ising to return for the completion of 
the work of the Peace Congress. 

His homeward voyage was reported 
daily by wireless telegraphy, as pro- 
ceeding safely and pleasantly. On 
the first day it was announced that he 
had nominated Hugh C. Wallace, of 
Tacoma, Washington, to succeed Wil- 
liam G. Sharp, resigned, as Ambassa- 
dor to France. Mr. Wallace is a close 
personal friend of the President and 
of Colonel E. M. House, and has been 
a careful student of international af- 
airs, especially during the war. 


No Big 

. ment of 175,000 men 
Standing Army authorized in the na- 
tional defense bill of 1916 is retained 
in the bill which has been passed by 
the Senate to provide for the resump- 
tion of voluntary enlistments in the 
peace time army. 

Legislation providing for a tempo- 
rary military establishment of about 
540,000 officers and men during the 
fiscal year beginning next July 1 was 
eliminated from the annual army ap- 
propriation bill in the House after 
passage of the Senate bill. 

The House also adopted the army 
appropriation bill, which now goes to 
the Senate. It carries a total of $11,- 
070,000,000 for the War Department 
for the twelve months after June 30. 


Brigadier General Samuel 
T. Ansell, Acting Judge Ad- 
vocate General of the Army, 
created a nation-wide sensation when 
he brought before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs last week evi- 
dence that arraigned the whole army 
system of administering justice and 
showed that military administration of 
justice for the great democratic army 
of the United States thru the medium 
of courts martial is a travesty on all 


Army 
Injustice 





The maximum enlist- . 


judicial procedure, and virtually de- 
prives the soldier of those fundamental 
guarantees for the protection of life 
and limb enshrined in the Bill of 
Rights and embodied in the Constitu- 
tion. Brigadier-General Ansell’s office 
has passed on some 18,000 or 20,000 
cases and the charge that he brought 
of extreme harshness resulting in cruel 
and unjustifiable sentences was based 
on a sufficient number of cases, he 
said, fully to justify the general in- 
dictment. 

One instance that he gave was of 
two soldiers with the American army 
in France who were sentenced to death 
for refusing to fall in for roll call 
when they were physically incapable 
of doing so, owing to incapacitation 
from exposure while on duty. 

Another case was that of a drafted 
boy, who, within his first month in the 
army, was found by a lieutenant smok- 
ing a cigaret while on kitchen duty. He 
swore at the lieutenant who ordered 
him to stop smoking and he was conse- 
quently court-martialed and sentenced 
to dishonorable discharge and forty 
years in prison. 

The Senate is continuing the in- 
vestigation opened by General Ansell 
and a bill has been introduced by 
Senator Chamberlain, Chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, to 
secure a more humane mode of dis- 
pensing justice to the men composing 
the army by minimizing the discre- 
tionary powers of military command- 
ers and placing the power of revision 
and appeal in the hands of the judge 
advocate. 

Under present conditions the court- 
martial can hand down a sentence of 
guilty, the soldier has no appeal and 
the Judge Advocate General has no 
power whatever to revise. 
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Briggs in the New York Tritune 
WHEN A FELLER NEEDS A FRIEND 


The Senate’s Taste The Rivers and 
for Pork Harbors bill, 


otherwise known 
as the “pork barrel,” is having a 
stormy voyage in the Senate, but the 
indications are that it will pass suc- 
cessfully. A vote of 34 to 29 upheld the 
measure on a test motion proposed by 
Senator Smoot, of Utah, one of the 
strongest opponents of the bill. Sen- 
ator Smoot moved to strike out the ap- 
propriation of $100,000 provided as 
this year’s expenditure by the Govern- 
ment on the $733,000 project to pro- 
vide a six-foot channel for the Okla- 
waha River, Florida, in the home state 
of Senator Fletcher, chairman of the 
Commerce Committee. Information 
brought out in the debate disclosed the 
fact that the commerce of the Okla- 
waha, which amounted to 99,000 tons 
in 1910, when the Government first 
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CALIFORNIA’S MASKED BALL 


The ordinance requiring every one to wear a mask preventing infivenza has aroused indignation as 

well as some amusement in various California cities. These players and umpire wearing gauze 

masks during a ball game in Pasadena show one of the more laughable incidents. But a mass 

meeting of protest in the same city and the attendance of 5000 citizens at an Anti-Mask League 
meeting in San Francisco are evidence of the serious disapproval of the people 
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Press itiusts ating 
OUR NEW AMBASSADOR TO FRANCE 


Hugh C. Wallace of Seattle has been appointed 
by wireless from President Wilson to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of William 
Graves Sharp, United States Ambassador to 
France. Mr. Wallace has been prominent in 
Democratic politics for many years. Under Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s administration he held the 
position of receiver of public moneys for Utah 


undertook to improve it, had dwindled 
to 11,265 tons in 1917. 

Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, added his 
arguments against the Oklawaha ap- 
propriation, likening it to another item 
in the “pork barrel’ bill which pro- 
vides funds for developing Newbegun 
Creek, North Carolina, the commerce 
of which last year did not appear in 
any statistics of the Department of 
Commerce because the only boat plying 
its waters had been destroyed by fire. 

These efforts of Republican senators 
failed, however, to retard the progress 
of the bill, which will apportion $33,- 
000,000 worth of alleged Democratic 
pork. 


Labor Wants The strike epidemic 
Still More was most severe in the 
? building trades last 
week, calling out 100,000 men, with 
the promise of more to follow, and ty- 
ing up operations on practically every 
big building contract in the country. 
The key to the situation seems to lie 
in the settlement of the employees’ 
grievances at the army base being 
erected by the Government in South 
Brooklyn, New York. It was there that 
the trouble started last November 
when the quartermaster’s department 
of the army ruled that $5.50 a day 
was the prevailing rate of wages in 
this city and refused to permit con- 
tractors on the Brooklyn army base to 
pay more. This rate was established by 
egreement between Secretary Baker 
and President Gompers, of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Since then 
a survey has been made of conditions 
and wages in New York, and the car- 


‘ penters contend that the findings show 


three-fourths of the contractors in 
New York to be paying $6.50 a day. 
Their strike is the culmination of de- 
mands for this dollar a day increase. 

Another point on which the em- 
ployees are protesting by their strike 
is the right of the employers to get to- 
gether in secret conclave and fix the 
financial condition of the workingman 
without a representation of the latter. 

The employers, on the other hand, 
contend that the employees have vio- 
lated an agreement previously made 
by which difficulties were to be sub- 
mitted to arbitration and that the men 
must now return to work before settle- 
ment can be undertaken. 

Secretary of War Baker and Secre- 
tary of Labor Wilson issued a request 
on February 17 to representatives of 
employers and employees to confer with 
them in Washington for the settlement 
of the strike. Both Ronald Taylor, 
president of the Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ Association, and William L. 
Hutcheson, international president of 


the carpenters and director of the 
strike, announced that they would act 
promptly upon this Government sug- 
gestion. 

The carpenters’ strike tried to as- 
sume an international character on 
February 17 by means of a cablegram 
sent by the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor to 
Samuel Gompers, president of the Fed- 
eration, who is in Paris now heading 
the International Labor Conference. 
The cablegram read: 

Hostile attitude of New York building 
contractors has caused a continent-wide 
strike. We understand several large New 
York contracting firms are now ange | 
European contracts. The building trades 
America request that they be given no rec 
ognition until their destructive designs 
upon organized labor are withdrawn and 
that you give this matter the fullest pub- 
licity to our friends thruout Europe. 

Besides sending this message to 
President Gompers the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor outlined a program of recon- 
struction upon which it urged Con- 
gress to take early action. The main 
points it asked for were: 

1. That sufficient money be appropriated 
by Congress to complete Government con- 
struction work suspended during the war. 

2. That Congress appropriate sufficient 
money to pay salaries to soldiers and sail- 
ors between the time they are discharged 
and the time they find employment—pay 
for a year if necessary. 

3. That Congress purchase new land, or 
take Government land, stump it, irrigate 
and drain it, and sell it to the men dis 
charged from the service on long-term pay- 
ments, and arrange so that the men can 
borrow money to build houses, buy farm 
implements and seed, so that they will be 
able to produce a crop for next year. 

4. That immigration be stopped during 
the period of-reconstruction—for four years 
if necessary. 

In Butte, Montana, the street car 
service, suspended out of sympathy 
with the striking miners, has been re- 
sumed by a vote of the carmen and 
practically every mine in the district 
has reopened with full shifts of work- 
men. The unions officially declared the 
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Paul Thompsun 


THE BAND THAT TOLD THE WORLD THE YANKS WERE COMING 
When the negro troops that pounded back the Germans thru one hundred and ninety-seven days of heavy fighting marched aieaneein up Fifth 


Avenue last week they stepped to the music of their own regimental band, the band that taught the Allies what ‘ 


‘jazz”" meant and that me the 


most famous exponent of American music in the war. In Paris it was given a vote of honor as ranking with the British Grenadiers, the Garde Repub- 

licaine and the Royal Italian, chosen as the four best bands in the world. The band was organized and led by Lieutenant Jim Europe, the only 

colored commissioned officer in the 369th, and before the war the famous leader of Europe’s Orchestra. And when it played its triumphal march 
thru New York the bandsmen beat four drums that they had captured from the Germans in Alsace 
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WHILE THE SOURCE OF BOTH THEIR PROFITS IS NEGLECTED 


Marcus m A. 2. Limes 


CAPITAL: “IF YOU DESTROY THE BOAT, WE BOTH GO DOWN” 


CAPITAL AND LABOR—UNITED THEY STAND 


end of the miners’ strike, which was 
ealled in protest against a reduction 
of a dollar a day in wages. 

The garment workers’ strike in New 
York for a forty-four hour week was 
augmented by some 20,000 workers, 
makers of kimonos and children’s 
dresses. The dress and waist makers’ 
strike has reached its fourth week 
without achieving any definite results. 

A decision of the War Labor Board 
in favor of a forty-two and one-half 
hour week of five days for textile work- 
ers sent back to the mills the 17,000 
silk makers in Paterson, New Jersey. 


Losing Money The financial results 
on the Railroads °f, Government oper- 
ation of railroads, as 
given out in a statement by Director 
General Hines, show that the net Fed- 
eral railroad income for the year fell 
short of the standard return by $202,- 
135,602. The standard return for the 
year is given as $890,385,685. The net 
Federal income was $688,200,083. 
Operating revenue increased 21.4 per 
cent. Operating expenses increased 
40.3 per cent. 

The Director General’s statement 
points out that wage increases had the 
effect of increasing the 1918 operating 
expenses by $583,000,000. The full 
effect of the wage increase was not felt 
in 1918, as some of the higher wages 
did not go into effect until late in the 
year, and the effect of these increased 
wages for a full year could not be 
shown by the 1918 figures. These wage 
increases for the full year 1919 may 
reach $900,000,000. 

“In considering the results for 1918,” 
says the Director General, 
it should be borne in mind that that year 
was almost wholly one of war conditions. 
{t was necessary to move freight expedi- 
tiously, in many cases regardless of cost. 
Preference had to be given to munitions 
traffic, and this naturally militated against 
economies. In addition, the railroads were 
compelled in many instances to employ in- 
experienced and inefficient labor, due to 





the inroads made upon their forces by the 
demands of the military service. It should 
not be overlooked in this connection, that 
the railroads not only had to supply the de- 
mands of the military service generally, 
just as other industries did, but also had 
the special demand made upon them of sup- 
plying the men for the military railways 
in France. Therefore, in considering com- 
parisons with previous years, the fact that 
1918 was one of war conditions should be 
constantly borne in mind. 


The next great fight of 
the prohibition forces, 
now that they have won 
the United States, will probably be 
waged in Canada. War time emerg- 
ency legislation there has already done 
much to drive out liquor traffic, tem- 
porarily at least, so that by the first 
of next May bone-dry conditions will 
prevail thruout the Dominion of Can- 
ada. Eight provinces—Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta and British Columbia—are now 
dry by provincial enactment, while the 
Province of Quebec comes under pro- 
hibitory law on May 1. Quebec now 


Prohibition 
in Canada 


has, under local veto, 1097 municipali- 
ties dry, including the city of Quebec, 
and 90 municipalities wet, including 
the city of Montreal. 

This prohibition order continues in 
force during the war and for one year 
afterward. But in the dry provinces, 
with the exception of Ontario and 
British Columbia, prohibition has been 
lifted out of the realm of war emerg- 
ency and made permanent on the 
statute books. It is expected that a 
referendum will be taken in these two 
provinces after the return of soldiers 
now overseas. The Dominion Prohibi- 
tion Committee has submitted to the 
government of Canada a request em- 
bodying three distinct proposals: That 
the provisions of the war-time order- 
in-council be embodied in permanent 
legislation; that the legislation be con- 
tinued in effect until a vote of the 
electors shall have been taken upon the 
question; that ample notice be given 
of the taking of the vote so that there 
will be no mistake as to what the peo- 
ple really want. 
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POOR SERVICE 








have the honor, and assume it a 
very great privilege, of reporting 
in the name of the commission 
constituted by this conference on 
the formulation of a plan for the 
League of Nations. I am happy to say 


that it is a unanimous report, a unani- 
mous report from the representatives 
of fourteen nations—the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Japan, Belgium, Brazil, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, Poland, Portugal, Ru- 
mania, and Serbia. 

(President Wilson then read the con- 


stitution of the League, published in 
full below, and continued.) 

Fourteen nations were represented, 
among them all of those powers which 
for convenience we have called the 
great powers, and among the rest a 
representation of the greatest variety 
of circumstances and interests. So that 








ARTICLE I 


HE action of the high contracting par- 
T ties under the terms of this covenant 
shall be effected thru the instrumentality 
of a meeting of a body of delegates repre- 
senting the high contracting parties, of 
meetings at more frequent intervals of an 
executive council and of a permanent inter- 
national secretariat to be established at the 
seat of the league. a 
ARTICLE II 
Meetings of the body of delegates shall be 
held at stated intervals and from time to 
time as occasion may require for the pur- 
pose of dealing with matters within the 
sphere of action of the league. Meetings of 
the body of delegates shall be held at the 
seat of the league or at such other places 
as may be found convenient, and shall con- 
sist of representatives of the high contract- 
ing parties. Each of the high contracting 
parties shall have one vote, but may not 
have more than three representatives. 


: ARTICLE III 

The executive council shall consist of rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America, 
the British Empire, France, Italy and Japan, 
together with representatives of four other 
states, members of the league. The selection 
of these four states shall be made by the 
body of delegates on such principles and in 
such manner as they think fit. Pending the 
appointment of these representatives of the 
other states representatives of [blank left 
for names] shall be members of the execu- 
tive council. 

Meetings of the council shall be held from 
time to time as occasion may require, and 
at least once a year, at whatever place 
may be decided on, or, failing any such de- 
cision, at the seat of the league, and any 
matter within the sphere of action of the 
league or affecting the peace of the world 
may be dealt with at such meetings. 

Invitations shall be sent to any power to 
attend a meeting of the council at which 
matters directly affecting its interests are to 
be discussed, and no decision taken at any 
meeting will be binding on such power un- 
less so invited. 

ARTICLE IV 

All matters of procedure at meetings of 
the body of delegates or the executive coun- 
cil, including the appointment of commit- 
tees to investigate particular matters, shall 
be regulated by the body of delegates or the 
executive council and may be decided by a 
majority of the states represented at the 
meeting. 

The first meeting of the body of delegates 
and of the executive council shall be sum- 
moned by the President of the United States 
of America. 

ARTICLE V 

The permanent secretariat of the league 
shall be established at . which shall 
constitute the seat of the league. The sec- 
retariat shall comprize such secretaries and 
staff as may be required under the general 
direction and control of a secretary general 
of the league, who shall be chosen by the 
executive council; the secretariat shall be 
appointed by the secretary general, subject 
to confirmation by the executive council. 

.The secretary general shal! act in that ca- 
pacity at all meetings of the body of dele- 
gates or of the executive council. 

The expenses of the secretariat shall be 
borne by the states members of the league, 
in accordance with the apportionment of 








COVENANT OF INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 


Preamble—In order to promote international codperation and to secure international peace and security by the acceptance 
of obligations not to resort to war, by the prescription of open, just and honorable relations between nations, by the firm 
establishment of the understandings of international law as the actual rule of conduct among governments and by the 
maintenance of justice and a scrupulous respect for all treaty obligations in the dealings of organized people with one another, 
the powers signatory to this covenant adopt this constitution of the League of Nations: 


the expenses of the International Bureau of 
the Universal Postal Union. 


ARTICLE VI 

Representatives of the high contracting 
parties and officials of the league when en- 
gaged on the business of the league shall en- 
joy diplomatic privileges and immunities, 
and the buildings occupi by the league 
or its officials or by representatives attend- 
ing its meetings shall enjoy the benefits of 
extraterritoriality. 

ARTICLE VII 

Admission to the league of states not sig- 
natories to the covenant and not named in 
the protocol hereto as states to be invited to 
adhere to the covenant requires the assent 
of not less than two-thirds of the states rep- 
resented in the body of delegates and shall 
be limited to fully self-governing countries, 
including dominions and colonies. 

No state shall be admitted to the league 
unless it is able to give effective guarantees 
of its sincere intention to observe its inter- 
national obligations, and unless it shall con- 
form to such principles as may be prescribed 
by the league in regard to its naval and 
military forces and armaments. 

ARTICLE VIII 

The high contracting parties recognize the 
principle that the maintenance of peace will 
require the reduction of national armaments 
to the lowest point consistent with national 
safety and the enforcement by common ac- 
tion of international obligations, having spe- 
cial regard to the geographical situation and 
circumstances of each state, and the execu- 
tive council shall formulate plans for ef- 
fecting such reductions. 

The executive council shall also determine 
for the consideration and action of the sev- 
eral governments what military equipment 
and armament is fair and reasonable in pro- 
portion to the scale of forces laid down in 
the program of disarmament, and _ these 
limits, when adopted, shall not be exceeded 
without the permission of the executive 
council. 

The high contracting parties agree that 
the manufacture by private enterprize of 
munitions and implements of war lends itself 
to grave objections, and direct the executive 
council to advise how the evil effects atten- 
dant upon such manufacture can be pre- 
vented, due regard being had to the necessi- 
ties of those countries which are not able to 
manufacture for themselves the munitions 
and implements of war necessary for their 
safety. 

The high contracting parties undertake in 
no way to conceal from each other the con- 
dition of each of their industries as are ca- 
pable of being adapted to warlike purposes 
or the scale of their armaments, and agree 
that there shall be full and frank inter- 
change of information as to their military 
and naval programs. 

ARTICLE IX 

A permanent commission shall be consti- 
tuted to advise the league on the execution 
of the provisions of Article VIII and on 
military and naval questions generally. 

ARTICLE X 

The high contracting parties undertake to 
respect and preserve as against external ag- 
gression the territorial integrity and exist- 
ing political independence of all states mem- 
bers of the league. In case of any such ag- 
gression or in case of any threat or danger 
of such aggression the executive council 


shall advise upon the means by which the 
obligation shall be fulfilled. 


ARTICLE XI 

Any war or threat of war, whether imme- 
diately affecting any of the hizh contracting 
parties or not, is hereby declared a matter 
of concern to the league, and the high con- 
tracting parties reserve the right to take 
any action that may be deemed wise and 
effectual to safeguard the peace of nations. 

It is hereby also declared and agreed to 
be the friendly right of each of the high 
contracting parties to draw the attention of 
the body of delegates or of the executive 
council to any circumstances affecting inter- 
national intercourse which threaten to dis- 
turb international peace or the good under- 
standing between nations upon which peace 
depends. 

ARTICLE XII 

The high contracting parties agree that 
should dispute arise between them which 
cannot be adjusted by the ordinary processes 
of diplomacy, they will in no case resort to 
war without previously submitting the ques- 
tions and matters involved either to arbitra- 
tion or to inquiry by the executive council! 
and until three months after the award of 
the arbitrators or a recommendation by the 
executive council, and that they will not 
even then resort to war as against a mem- 
ber of the league which complies with the 
award of the arbitrators or the recommenda- 
tion of the executive council. 

In any case, under this article, the award 
of the arbitrators shall be made within a 
reasonable time, and the recommendation of 
the executive council shall be made within 
six months after the submission of the dis- 
pute. 

ARTICLE XIII 

The high contracting parties agree that 
whenever any dispute or difficulty shall arise 
between them which they recognize to be 
suitable for submission to arbitration and 
which cannot be satisfactorily settled bv 
diplomacy, they will submit the whole mat- 
ter to arbitration. For this purpose the court 
of arbitration to which the case is referred 
shall be the court agreed on by the parties 
or stipulated in any convention existing be- 
tween them. 

The high contracting parties agree that 
they will carry out in full good faith any 
award that may be rendered. In the event 
of any failure to carry out the award the 
executive council shall propose what steps 
can best be given to give effect thereto. 

ARTICLE XIV 

The executive council shall formulate p'ans 
for the establishment of a permanent court 
of international justice, and this court shall. 
when established, be competent to hear and 
determine any matter which the parties rec- 
ognize as suitable for submission to it for 
arbitration under the foregoing article. 


ARTICLE XV 

If there should arise between states mem- 
bers of the league any dispute likely to lead 
to rupture, which is not submitted to arbi- 
tration as above, the high contracting parties 
agree that they will refer the matter to the 
executive council; either party to the dis- 
pute may give notice of the existence of the 
dispute to the secretary general, who will 
make all necessary arrangements for a full 
investigation and consideration thereof. 

For this purpose the parties agree to 
communicate to the secretary general, as 
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THE LEAGUE} ¢ 


Presented by President Wilson to the 


OF NATIONS 


Peace Conference February 14, 1919 


I think we are justified in saying that ment. While it has consumed some time 
the significance of the result, therefore, to read this document, I think you will 
has the deepest of all meanings, the see at once that it is very simple, and 
union of wills in a common purpose, a_ in nothing so simple as in the structure 
union of wills which cannot be resisted, which it suggests for a League of Na- 
and which, I dare say, no nation will tions—a body of delegates, an execu- 
run the risk of attempting to resist. tive council, and a permanent secre- 
Now as to the character of the docu- _tariat. 


When it came to the question of de- 
termining the character of the repre- 
sentation in the body of delegates, we 
were all aware of a feeling which is 
current thruout the world. Inasmuch as 
I am stating it in the presence of the 














ease, with all the relevant facts and papers, 
and the executive council may. forthwith di- 
rect the publication thereof. 

When the efforts of the council lead to 
the settlement of the dispute, a statement 
shall be published indicating the nature of 
the dispute and the terms of settlement, to- 
gether with such explanations as may 
appropriate. If the dispute has not been 
settled, a report by the council shall be 
published, setting forth with all necessary 
facts and explanations the recommendation 
which the council thinks just and proper 
for the settlement of the dispute. 

If the report is unanimously agreed to by 
the members of the council other than the 
parties to the dispute, the high contracting 
parties agree that they will not go to war 
with any party which complies with the 
recommendations and that if any party shall 
refuse so to comply the council shall propose 
measures necessary to give effect to the 
recommendation. 

If no such unanimous report can be made 
it shall be the duty of the majority and the 
privilege of the minoritv to issue statements 
indicating what they believe to be the facts 
and containing the reasons which they con- 
sider to be just and proper. 

The executive council may in any case un- 
der this article refer the dispute to the body 
of delegates. The dispute shall be so re- 
ferred at the request of either party to the 
dispute, provided that such request must be 
made within fourteen days after the sub- 
mission of the dispute. 

In any case referred to the body of dele- 
gates all the provisions of this article and 
of Article XII relating to the action and 
powers of the executive council shall apply 
to the action and powers of the body of 
delegates. 

ARTICLE XVI 

Should any of the high contracting parties 
break or disregard its covenants under Arti- 
cle XII, it shall thereby ipso facto be deemed 
to have committed an act of war against 
all the other members of the league, which 
hereby undertakes immediately to subject it 
to the severance of a!] trade or financial re- 
lations, the prohibition of all intercourse 
between their nations and the nationals of 
the covenant-breaking state, and the preven- 
tion of all financial, commercial or personal 
intercourse between the nationals of the 
covenant-breaking state and the nationals 
of any other state, whether a member of the 
league or not. 

It shall be the duty of the executive coun- 
cil in such case to recommend what effective 
military or naval force the members of the 
league shall severally contribute to the 
armed force so to be used to protect the cove- 
nants of the league. 

The high contracting parties agree fur- 
ther that they will mutually support one 
another in the financial and economic meas- 
ures which may be taken under this article, 
in order to minimize the loss and inconveni- 
ence resulting from the above measures, and 
that thev will mutually support one another 
in resisting any special measures aimed at 
one of their number by the covenant-breaking 
state, and that they will afford passage thru 
their territory to the forces of any of the 
high contracting parties who are codperet- 
ing to protect the covenants of the league. 

ARTICLE XVII 

In the event of disputes between one state 
member of the league and another state 
which is not a member of the league, or 
between states not members of the league, 
the high contracting parties agree that the 
state or states not members of the league 
shall be invited to accept the obligations of 
membership in the league for the purposes 
of such dispute, upon such conditions as the 
executive council may deem just, and upon 
acceptance of any such invitation, the above 








promptly as possible, statements of their provisions shall be applied with such modi- 


fications as may be deemed necessary by the 
league. 

Upon such invitation being given the ex- 
ecutive council shall immediately institute 
an inquiry into the circumstances and merits 
of the dispute and recommend such action 
as may seem best and most effectual in the 
circumstances. 

In the event of a power so invited re- 
fusing to accept the obligations of member- 
ship in the league for the purposes of the 
league, which in the case of a state member 
of the league would constitute a breach of 
Article XII, the provisions of Article XVI 
shall be applicable as against the state tak- 
ing such action. 

If both parties to the dispute when so in- 
vited refuse to accept the obligations of mem- 
bership in the league for the purpose of such 
dispute, the executive council may take such 
action and make such recommendations as 
will prevent hostilities and will result .in 
the settlement of the dispute. 


ARTICLE XVIII 

The high contracting parties agree that 
the -league shall be intrusted with general 
supervision of the trade in arms and ammu- 
nition with the countries in which the con- 
trol of this traffic is necessary in the com- 
mon interest. 

ARTICLE XIX 

To those colonies and territories which, as 
a consequence of the late war, have ceased 
to be under the sovereignty of the states 
which formerly governed them, and which 
are inhabited by peoples not yet able to 
stand by themselves under the strenuous 
gps we of the modern world, there should 
be avplied the principles that the well-being 
and development of such peoples form a sa- 
cred trust of civilization, and that, securities 
for the performance of this trust shou'd be 
embodied in the constitution of the league. 

The best method of giving practical effect 
to the principle is that the tutelage of such 
peoples should be intrusted to advanced. na- 
tions, who, by reason of their resources, their 
experience or their geographical position. 
can best undertake this responsibility, and 
that this tutelage should be exercized bv 
them as mandatories on behalf of the 
league. 

The character of the mandate must differ 
according to the stage of the deve'onument 
of the people, the geographical situation of 
the territory, its economic conditions and 
other similar circumstances. 

Certain communities formerly belonging 
to the Turkish Empire have reached a stage 
of development where their existence as in- 
denendent nations can be provisionally rec- 
ognized, subject to the rendering of admin- 
istrative advice and assistance by a manda- 
tory power until such time as they are able 
to stand alone. The wishes of these com- 
munities must be a principal consideration 
in the selection of the mandatory power. 

Other peoples, especially those of Central 
Africa, are at such a stage that the man- 
datory must be responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the territory, subject only to 
the maintenance of public order and morals, 
the prohibition of abuses, such as the slave 
trade, the arms traffic and the liquor traffic, 
and the prevention of the establishment of 
fortifications or military and naval bases 
and of military training of the natives for 
other than police purposes and the defense 
of territory, and will also secure equal op- 
portunities for the trade and commerce of 
other members of the league. 

There are territories, such as Southwest 
Africa and certain of the South Pacific Isles, 
which, owing to the sparseness of their pop- 
ulation, or their small size, or their remote- 
ness from the centers of civilization, or their 
geographical contiguity to the mandatory 
state and the other circumstances, can be 
best administered under the laws of the 


mandatory state as integral portions there- 
of, subject to the safeguards above men- 
tioned in the interests of the indigenous 
population. 

In every case of mandate, the mandatory 

state shall render to the league an annual 
report in reference to the territory com- 
mitted to its charge. 
_ The degrees of authority, control or admin- 
istration to be exercized by the mandatory 
state shall, if not previously agreed upon by 
the high contracting parties in each case, 
be explicitly defined by the executive council 
in a special act or charter. 

The high contracting parties further agree 
to establish at the seat of the league a man- 
datory commission to receive and examine 
the annual reports of the mandatory powers, 
and to assist the league in insuring the ob- 
servance of the terms of all mandates. 


ARTICLE XX 

The high contracting parties will endeavor 
to secure and maintain fair and humane con- 
ditions of labor for men, women and chil- 
dren, both in their own countries and in all 
countries to which their commercial and in- 
dustrial relations extend, and to that end 
agree to establish as part of the organization 
of the league a permanent bureau of labor. 


ARTICLE XXI 
The high contracting parties agree that 
provision shall be made thru the instrumen- 
talitv of the league to secure and maintain 
freedom of transit and equitable treatment 
for the commerce of all states members of 
the league, having in mind, among other 
things, special arrangements with regard to 
the necessities of the regions devastated 

during the war of 1914-1918. 


ARTICLE XXII 

The high contracting parties agree to 
vlace under the control of the league all 
international bureaus already established by 
general treaties if the parties to such trea- 
ties consent. Furthermore, they agree that 
all such international bureaus to he con- 
stituted in future shall be placed under con- 
trol of the league. 


ARTICLE XXIII 
The high contracting parties agree that 
every treaty or international engagement 
entered into hereafter by any state member 
of the league shall be forthwith registered 
with the secretary general and as soon as 
possible published by him, and that no such 
treaty or international engagement shall be 
binding until so registered. 
ARTICLE XXIV 
It shall be the right of the body of dele- 
gates from time to time to advise the re- 
consideration by states members of the league 
of treaties which have become inapovlicsb'e. 
and of international conditions, of which 
the continuance may endanger the peace of 
the world. 
ARTICLE XXV 
The high contracting parties severally 
agree that the present covenant is accepted 
as abrogating all obligations inter se which 
are inconsistent with the terms thereof, and 
solemnly engage that they will not here- 
after enter into any engagements inconsis- 
tent with the terms hereof. In case any of 
the powers signatory hereto or subsequently 
admitted to the league shall, before becom- 
ing a party to this covenant, have under- 
taken any obligations which are inconsistent 
with the terms of this covenant, it shall be 
the duty of such power to take immediate 
steps to procure its release from such ob- 
ligations. 
ARTICLE XXVI 
Amendments to this covenant will take 
effect when ratified by the states whose rep- 
resentatives compose the executive council 
and by three-fourths of the states whose 
representatives compose the body of dele- 
gates. 
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official representatives of the various 


Governments here present, including 
myself, I may say that there is a uni- 
versal feeling that the world cannot 
rest satisfied with merely official guid- 
ance. There has reached us thru many 
channels the feeling that if the delib- 
erating body of the League of Nations 
was merely to be a body of officials rep- 
resenting the various Governments, the 
peoples of the world would not be sure 
that some of the mistakes which pre- 
occupied officials had admittedly made 
might not be repeated. 

It was impossible to conceive a 
method or an assembly so large and 
various as to be really representative 
of the great body of the peoples of the 
world, because, as I roughly reckon it, 
we represent, as we sit around this 
tuble, more than twelve hundred million 
people. You cannot have a representa- 
tive assembly of twelve hundred mil- 
lion people, but if you leave it to each 
Government to have, if it pleases, one 
or two or three representatives, tho 
only with a single vote, it may vary its 
representation from time to time, not 
only, but it may [originate] the choice 
of its several representatives. [Wire- 
less here unintelligible.] 

Therefore, we thought that this was 
a proper and a very prudent conces- 
sion to the practically universal opinion 
of plain men everywhere that they 
wanted the door left open to a variety 
of representation, instead of being con- 
fined to a single 


intrigues can no longer have their co- 
verts, so that designs that are sinister 
can at any time be drawn into the open, 
so that those things that are destroyed 
by the light may be promptly destroyed 
by the overwhelming light of the uni- 
versal expression of the condemnation 
of the world. 


ARMED FORCE AS A LAST RESORT 


Armed force is in the background in 
this program, but it is in the back- 
ground, and if the moral force of the 
world will not suffice, the physical force 
of the world shall. But that is the last 
resort, because this is intended as a 
constitution of peace, not as a league 
of war. 

A LIVING THING IS BORN 

A living thing is born, and we must 
see to it what clothes we put on it. It 
is not a vehicle of power, but a vehicle 
in which power may be varied at the 
discretion of those who exercize it and 
in accordance with the changing cir- 
cumstances of the time.’ And yet, while 
it is elastic, while it is general in its 
terms, it is definite in the one thing 
that we were called upon to make defi- 
nite. It is a definite guarantee of peace. 
It is a definite guarantee by word 
against aggression. It is a definite 
guarantee against the things which 
have just come near bringing the whole 
structure of civilization into ruin. 

Its purposes do not for a moment lie 
vague. Its purposes are declared, and 


and suspicious eyes upon the maneu- 
vers of one another, while the thought 
of statesmen has been about structural 
action and the larger transactions of 
commerce and finance. 

Now, if I may believe the picture 
which I see, there comes into the fore- 
ground the great body of the laboring 
people of the world, the men and wom- 
en and children upon whom the great 
burden of sustaining the worid must 
from day to day fall, whether we wish 
it to do so or not, people who go to 
bed tired and wake up without the 
stimulation of lively hope. These people 
will be drawn into the field of interna- 
tional consultation and help, and will 
be among the wards of the combined 
governments of the world. This is, I 
take leave to say, a very great step in 
advance in the mere conception of that. 

THE END OF SECRET TREATIES 

Then, as you will notice, there is an 
imperative article concerning the pub- 
licity of all international agreements. 
Henceforth no member of the League 
can claim any agreement valid which 
it has not registered with the Secretary 
General, in whose office, of course, it 
will be subject to the examination of 
anybody representing a member of the 
League. And the duty is laid upon the 
Secretary General to publish every 
document of that sort at the earliest 
possible time. 

I suppose most persons who have 
not been conver- 





official body with 


which they could 


or might not 
find themselves in 
sympathy. 

And you will 
notice that this 
body has unlim- 
ited rights of dis- 
cussion—I mean 
of discussion of 
anything that 
falls within the 
field of interna- 
tional relations 
—and that it is 
especially agreed 
that war or in- 
ternational mis- 
understandings, 
or anything that 





sant with the 
business of for- 
eign affairs do 
not realize how 
many hundreds 
of these agree- 
ments are made 
in a single year, 
and how difficult 
it might be to 
publish the more 
important of 
them immediate- 
ly, how uninter- 
esting it would 
be to most of the 
world to publish 
them immediate- 
ly, but even they 
must be pub- 
lished just as 








may lead to fric- 
tion or trouble, 
is everybody’s 
business, because it may affect the 
peace of the world. 

And in order to safeguard the pop- 
ular power so far as we could of this 
representative body, it is provided, you 
will notice, that when a subject is sub- 
mitted, it is not to arbitration, but to 
discussion by the executive council. It 
can, upon the initiative of either of the 
parties to the dispute, be drawn out of 
the executive council on the larger 
form of the general body of delegates, 
because thru this instrument we are 
depending primarily and chiefly upon 
one great force, and this is the moral 
force of the public opinion of the world 
—the pleasing and clarifying and com- 
pelling influences of publicity, so that 


© Underwood & Underwoud 


The Peace Conference 


in session, Presidents Wilson and Poncaré are at the farther end 


its powers are unmistakable. It is not 
in contemplation that this should be 
merely a league to secure the peace of 
the world. It is a league which can be 
used for codperation in any interna- 
tional matter. That is the significance 
of the provision introduced concerning 
labor. There are many ameliorations of 
labor conditions which can be effected 
by conference and discussion. I antici- 
pate that there will be a very great 
usefulness in the Bureau of Labor 
which it is contemplated shall be set 
up by the League. Men and women and 
children who work have been in the 
background thru long ages, and some- 
times seemed to be forgotten, while 
governments have had their watchful 


soon as it is pos- 
sible for the Sec- 
retary Genera? 
to publish them. 

TO LOOK AFTER LITTLE NATIONS 


Then there is a feature about this 
covenant which, to my mind, is one of 
the greatest and most satisfactory ad- 
vances that has been made. We are 
done with annexations of helpless peo- 
ples, meant in some instances by some 
powers to be used merely for exploita- 
tion. We recognize in the most solemn 
manner that the helpless and unde- 
veloped peoples of the world, being in 
that condition, put an obligation upon 
us to look after their interests pri- 
marily before we use them for our in- 
terests, and that in all cases of this 
sort hereafter [Continued on page 307 





WHAT THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS MEANS 


BY HAMILTON HOLT 


The Editor of The Independent sends this cablegram from Paris, where he has 
attended the Peace Conference as Vice-President of the League to Enforce Peace 


OT since our forefathers met in Philadelphia on July 4, 

1776, to sign the Declaration of Independence has there 

been a more memorable political event than that which 
took place at the Quai d’Orsay in Paris on February 14, 1919, 
for on that day the committee representing fourteen free nations 
presented to the third plenary session of the Peace Conference a 
draft of the constitution for a League of Nations which when 
— will constitute the Declaration of Interdependence of the 
world. 

It was my high privilege to be a spectator at this historic 
and epochal occasion. The famous clock room in which the con- 
ference was held was again thronged with the premiers and states- 
men of all nations, all distinguished in position and ability, but 
here inconspicuous thru their very multitude. Exactly at three- 
thirty President Wilson entered and walked thru the line of dig- 
nitaries, shaking hands right and left. It seemed to me that he 
looked pale and older than usual. Evidently the strain and stress 
of the past fortnight has weighed heavily upon him, but he smiled 
constantly, and when he rose to read the immortal document it 
was evident that he was conscious of the gravity of the moment 
in the history of the world and in his own career. He chose to 
assume a matter of fact tone of a corporation president reading 
his annual report to the stockholders, tho occasionally his voice 
struck a deeper vibrant note as he came to some special sentence 
whose meaning he wished to emphasize. When at last he laid 
down the printed draft upon the table in front of him, he smiled 
genially at the audience and then began the address in its support. 
[ have never heard him speak better, altho he did not depart 
from his calm, almost casual delivery. His address was a marvel 
for coolness and simple earnestness. Many of its vivid phrases 
deserve to live in history. When he had concluded total silence 
reigned for a full half of a minute, more eloquent, I think, of the 
emotions of the delegates than the most prolonged applause. After 
half a dozen addresses expressive of concurrence by the repre- 
sentatives of the other nations, the draft was laid upon the table 
for final adoption later in the session and the Conference ad- 
journed. 

The draft itself is, I am confident, as strong as it could possibly 
be made under the circumstances. Naturally, it is the result of 
some compromises. If more had been attempted less would have 
been got. 

As I have had many opportunities to discuss the draft 
with the various delegates during its progress thru the committee 
in the last two weeks, and as Colonel House did me the honor of 
appointing me liaison officer between the American Peace Com- 
mission at Paris and the League to Enforce Peace at home, I 
think I can best serve the readers of The Independent by giving 
very brief comments on each of the twenty-six articles of the cov- 
enant. 

The term “covenant” is President Wilson’s. Hitherto agree- 
ments between nations have invariably been called conventions, 
protocols or treaties. The word “covenant” is borrowed from the 
Old Testament and lifts the agreement to a higher plane than any 
previous contract between nations. The preamble was worded by 
President Wilson, and it will be noticed that he has given the 
place of honor among the aims of the League to the promotion of 
international coéperation and placed second the securing of inter- 
national peace. 

The Roman numerals in the following paragraphs refer to 
the articles of the draft as published in full upon another page 
of this issue. 

I. In the original British and American proposals for this 
article the Executive Council was the executive committee of the 
body of delegates. Now both bodies may be distinct in personnel. 

II. This article marks the beginning of the parliament of men. 
The original idea of the body of delegates was simply a committee 
of bargaining ambassadors, one from each nation. The provision 
restricting each party to three repesentatives was an afterthought 
adopted at the last session of the committee in response to outside 
pressure. It was urged that one delegate could not represent the 
different factions in a nation. 

III. The proposal that the body of delegates should meet at 
stated intervals was due to President Wilson. The Executive 
Council is the most active and powerful organ of the League. The 
big powers naturally control it but as they must usually act 
unanimously, the rights of the small powers are thus protected. 
The last paragraph of Article III providing the “invitation shall 
be sent to any power to attend the meeting of the Council at 
which matters directly affecting its interests are to be discussed” 


gives the broadest possible scope to the jurisdiction of the Execv- 
tive Council. 

IV-V. The provision for a permanent organization and for 
special investigating committees will enable the Council to keep 
thoroly informed upon any circumstances likely to disturb the 
world’s peace. 

VI. This article providing for diplomatic privileges and im- 
munities for the officials of the League and extra territoriality for 
its buildings may be the germ from which will develop the future 
capital of the world. 

VII. The provision that “no state shall be admitted to the 
League unless it is able to give effective guarantees of its sincere 
intention to observe its international obligations’? would exclude 
an unregenerate and militaristic Germany and would provide 
opportunity later for the admission of such countries as Canada. 
India, ete. 

VIII. France would like to go much farther in the restrictions 
of international armament. She proposes that the League should 
have power to inspect armaments so that no nation can secretly 
overstep the limits agreed upon. She also desires an internation») 


’ staff and an international army in time of peace to guard the 


Rhine which she claims is the boundary of civilization. The com- 
plications over this article nearly split the committee. As it 
stands it simply pledges the nations to the principle of limitation 
of armaments, leaving the plans to be worked out by the League. 
But the question is now made permanent and its consideration 
mandatory on the Executive Council. All delegates with whom 
I talked thought that armaments will be reduced by virtue of 
this article, altho all saw many difficulties ahead. 

IX. This article was suggested as a compromise by the British 
delegates to soothe the French who were disappointed in not 
getting all they wished in the preceding article. 

X. Altho this article aims to preserve the “territorial integrity 
and existing political independence of all states members of the 
League” it contains nothing to prevent a peaceable change of 
territory or form of government. In this respect the League differs 
from the old Holy Alliance which attempted to maintain the 
status quo and to preserve autocratic dynasties, 

XI. This adopts for the purposes of the League and in an 
improved form Article III of the Convention for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes of the Second Hague Con- 
ference. 

XII. This means that no war can take place without a delay 
for hearing the case. When the discussion is taken to the arbi 
tration court it can take its time as courts are accustomed to do. 
But if it comes before the Executive Council that body must make 
a recommendation within six months. Cases that will come before 
the Council will need a quick decision as they are generally 
political in their nature and therefore most likely to lead to 
war. 

XIII. The American plan originally proposed special arbitra- 
tion by the arbitrators for all cases. If either litigant felt 
aggrieved he could appeal to another three arbitrators. Provided 
three-fourths of the body of delegates approved the decision of 
the appellate tribunal it became final. The present article is 
more elastic and more general. 

XIV. This proposal is reduced from the British more elaborate 
scheme for the constitution of a permanent court of international 
justice. 

XV. According to this the only case where it might be lawful 
for a nation to wage war under the Covenant would be when a 
dispute had been brought before the Executive Council by one 
party and the Council could not make a unanimous recommenda- 
tion. Of course the votes of interested members of the Council 
would not count. If nations in dispute agree to go to arbitrators 
or the Executive Council decides unanimously against a nation 
that does not voluntarily go to the Executive Council then the 
decision of the court recommendations of the Council are binding. 
This article follows substantially the victory program of the 
League to Enforce Peace. 

XVI. Economic pressure and non-intercourse are the primary 
sanctions of the League. Force is not to be used synchronously 
with economic pressure as the League to Enforce Peace suggested. 
but only as a last resort and on the recommendation of the 
Executive Council. This should meet the sensibilities of our 
Congress which is given the whole right under the Constitution 
to declare war. The last paragraph of this article is intended to 
distribute among all the nations of the League the losses that 
one nation might unduly suffer in carrying out an economic boy- 
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cott. If for example in a boycott against Germany Poland should 
suffer much more from the severance of intercourse than China 
or America, Poland might be ruined if the other nations did not 
distribute among themselves the loss. 

XVII. According to this article the League will attempt to 
insure the peace of the world. If attacked’ from the outside the 
League becomes a League of offense and defense. 

XVIII. The supervision of the trade in arms and ammunitions 
relates only to African tribes and certain backward peoples con- 
cerning whom certain treaties are already in existence. 

XIX. The article relating to colonies is the longest and one 
of the most difficult of all. It embodied President Wilson’s pro- 
posal as modified by General Smuts’s ingenious mandatory 
scheme. It means that there will be no more exploiting of defense- 
less peoples by predatory powers, of conscienceless commercial 
interests. Premier Hughes vigorously opposed this because it 
would prevent the ambition of Australia for absolute annexation 
of the German islands in the Pacific. 

XX. This provision for securing “fair and humane conditions 
of labor” is due to those who thought that the League will better 
function and survive longer if founded more upon the humane 
and economic than upon the political basis. The permanent bureau 
of labor will doubtless be run by labor representatives and thus 
be kept in closest touch with great democratic currents of thought 
and action. The phrase “that all nations” evidently means that 
the League will aim to elevate human relations everywhere in 
the world. 

XXI. The question regarding the “freedom of transit and 
equitable treatment for the commerce” contemplated in this 


article is now being considered by a special committee of the’ 


Conference on ports, waterways and railways. 

XXII. The international bureaus which are to be placed under 
the control of the League are the International Institute of 
Agriculture, the International Postal Union, and other scientific 
and international bureaus in existence or to be established here- 
after. 


XXIII. This carries out President Wilson’s opposition to 
secret treaties, at least as regards the future. The provision that 
“hereafter every treaty shall be published” was introduced be- 
cause it was not thought wise to make the regulation retro- 
active for it might be embarrassing to publish all treaties now 
in existence. 

XXIV. This article would weed out old outworn treaties which 
have often caused embarrassment or given rise to wars. 

XXV. By this article the Covenant is made the supreme inter- - 
national law. 

XXVI. The proposal for amending the Covenant came from 
England and is one of the most important of all its articles. Thus 
the League can be modified at any time to meet changing condi- 
tions. It was originally planned that the Executive Council and 
the majority of the body of delegates could amend the Covenant. 
but the small states feared they might thereby be bound to 
unforeseen conditions so the majority was raised first to two- 
thirds and finally to three-fourths. Another reason for this article 
was because the right of secession tho discussed was not pro- 
vided for. 

Until the very end I feared that the committee in charge of 
the plan for the League of Nations would provide little more 
than a bare machinery for settling disputes after they had arisen. 
That, of course, would have been vastly worth while but now that 
the committee has in addition to this provided for the codperative 
development of international life thru a body of delegates, admin- 
istrative committees and the power of amendments I realize that 
we shall not only have a League to Enforce Peace but a League 
to Enforce Progress. 

There has been a sinister campaign of villification waged against 
Wilson here so powerful that many people think that the Ameri 
can people were not behind him in this crisis in the world’s 
history. 

Now is the time of all times that our people should .- 
show the President their loyalty. We have supported our boys on 
the battle front and they have won the war. Let us now support 
our President and he will win the peace. 


THIRTY MILLION MORE ACRES 


Prohibition’s Contribution in Foodstuffs 


MONG the many great economic 
changes resulting from the 


BY ROLLIN E. SMITH 


this 39,400,000 acres of land is exceed- 
ingly encouraging. 





war, none touches the people as 





a whole more closely than the 
price of foodstuffs; and that the pub- 
lic has suffered and is still suffering 
because of inflated prices of almost 
every article of food, no one knows so 
well as the housewife who does the 
buying. 

Even the close of the war has 
brought no relief, and tho stocks of 
almost all foodstuffs are enormous, re- 
tail prices continue excessive. Notwith- 
standing that wheat stocks in the 
United States are the greatest they 


lease, directly 





people. It 





| poultry, 





National Prohibition alone will re- 
and 
5,000,000 acres of highly culti- 
vated land, which will annually 
produce enough to feed 4,000,000 
will 
| wheat, corn, oats, vegetables and 
| hay to supply 4,000,000 people 
| with bread, beef, mutton, pork, 
eggs and milk. 
| Formerly, this land supplied the 
nation with beer. 


butter, 


This promise is in part based upon 
national prohibition, for none of the 
grain grown on the newly cultivated, 
land nor on the older-cultivated, either, 
will be used in the manufacture of 
liquor, unless exported. 

The annual average amount of corn, 
barley and rye used in the manufac- 
ture of liquor in the United States for 
the ten year period, 1907-16 inclusive, 
fiscal year ending June 30, was: Corn, 
35,533,000 bushels; barley, 44,900,000 
bushels; rye, 4,710,000 bushels. 

The amount of corn used in the man- 


indirectly, 


grow enough 














have ever been, no relief from high- ‘= 
priced flour seems possible for more 


ufacture of liquor represented approxi- 


than another year, because of the Gov- 
ernment price guarantee to the farmer. 

Looking further ahead, however, the 
consumer may see not only encourage- 
ment, but seemingly the positive assur- 
ance of materially lower and even cheap 
prices for all foodstuffs. The expecta- 
tion of this is seen in the enormous 
new acreage in the United States 
brought under cultivation to meet 
war’s demands for increased supplies. 

This increased acreage amounts to 
35,800,000 acres. That is, the area 
sown to grain, potato and tame hay 
crops in 1918 was 35,800,000 acres 
greater than the annual average for 
the five year period just before the war 
—1910-14, inclusive (basis of winter 
wheat and rye sown the previous fall 
in all instances). 

In addition to the 35,800,000 acres 


of new land brought under cultivation, 
there will be available for food or feed 
crops 3,600,000 acres, the area annually 
devoted to growing corn, barley and 
rye for the manufacture of liquor; a 
total of 39,400,000 acres for crops never 
available to the nation before. 

Thirty-nine million acres is an area 
too great to be grasped readily. It 
would produce three-quarters as much 
wheat as was annually grown in the 
country before the war. It is more than 
a third as great as the entire corn 
acreage of the country, equal to the 
entire area of land sown to oats, and 
ten times the area devoted to the po- 
tato crop of the nation, or equal to 75 
per cent of all the land cropped to 
tame hay. 

Therefore the promise of cheap bread 
and meat to the consumer contained in 


mately 1,500,000 acres annually (on a 
basis of yields in the important corn 
states east of the Missouri River), bar- 
ley 1,800,000 acres, and rye 315,000 
acres; a total of 3,615,000 acres. But 
it seems safe to say that another 1,200,- 
000 acres devoted to barley and 185,000 
(to make round numbers, for it is only 
an estimate at best) to rye will be lost 
to these grains as an indirect’ result of 
national prohibition, because of lack of 
competitive buying by the maltsters and 
distillers. This means that 3,000,000 
acres of land which was before the 
war devoted to barley will be changed 
to other crops, and 500,000 from rye to 
other crops. It is not probable that the 
before-the-war corn acreage will de- 
crease because of prohibition; the 
change will be that the 1,500,000 acres 
of corn used in the manufacture of 
liquors will now be used for cattle and 
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hog feed. Thus it 
will be that na- 
tional prohibition 
will release for 
the production of 
crops for feed or 
human food the 
1,500,000 acres on 
which corn for 
liquor. was 
grown; 3,000,000 
on which barley 
was grown, and. 
600,000 on which 
rye was grown; 
a total of 5,000,- 
000 acres for the 
production of 
crops for feed or 
human food. 
Five million 

acres of land, if 
distributed among 
useful crops, will 
produce 35,000,- 








and demand will 
assert themselves, 
and when the re- 
tailer has been 
cured of his war- 
acquired habit of 
demanding enor- 
mous profits, the 
consumer will 
have his food 
supplies at rea- 
sonable prices. 
From the farm- 
er’s point of view, 
the proposition is 
vastly different. 
The first thought 
that arises is: 
will the farmer 
continue to culti- 
vate this vast 
new acreage 
when prices are 
declining? Some 
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corn, 20,000,000 © 
bushels of wheat, 35,000,000 bushels 
of oats, and 1,600,000 tons of tame 
hay. This is enough wheat to feed 


‘ 4,000,000 people for a year, while the 


other crops would supply them with 
heef, pork, poultry, milk and butter, 
with land enough left for vegetables. 

This is what the nation is promised 
annually, in concrete products, as a net 
gain in food and feed crops as a result 
of prohibition. . 

Now let us return to the enormous 
increase of 35,800,000 acres of new land 
under cultivation. This increase is 


_ based on the acreage sown for the 1918 


erop and the annual average acreage 
sown to wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, 
potatoes and tame hay in the five year 
period just before the war, 1910-14, in- 
clusive (winter wheat and rye sown the 
previous autumn). 

The following table shows the area 
devoted to each crop in the two periods 
under comparison, and the increase for 
each crop. It appears that in 1918 the 
wheat acreage gained 12,300,000 acres, 
corn 2,500,000, oats 6,000,000, barley 
1,700,000, rye 4,140,000, potatoes, white 
and sweet, 860,000, and tame hay 
8,300,000. These figures, like all others 
in this article, were gathered by the 
writer from reports of the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates of the United States 
Nepartment of Agriculture. 


Acres sown Acres 
five-year sown 
average for crop Acres 
1910-1914 of 1918 Increase 


- 88,600,000 42,300,000 
18,800,000 


Wheat— 
winter ... 
Wheat— 


spring .... 22,400,000 





64,700,000. 12,300,000 
107,500,000 2,500,000 
44,000,000 6,000,000 
9,300,000 1,700,000 
6,700,000 4,140,000 


4,300,000 


920,000 
55,500,000 


7,600,000 
2,560,000 


3.700,000 


660,000 
47,200,000 8,300,000 


Acres—Total increase 35,800,000 
Two thoughts arise when these fig- 


ures are eonsidered. First, where did 
the new acreage come from; and what 


600,000 


260,000 
Hay—tame .. 


This increased acreage under production will mean more foodstuffs at lower prices 


will be done with it now that war’s de- 
mands are past? The answer to the 
first hardly belongs in this article; in 
any event, it is complicated. The an- 
swer to the second is found, in part, 
in the fact that a considerable part of 
this new acreage, just 25 per cent of 
it, to be exact, is already “spoken for,” 
that is, by the increase in wheat and 
rye acreage in 1919. The sowing of rye, 
which is done in the fall, was slightly 
increased last autumn over the large 
acreage of the previous season. Winter 
wheat seeding last autumn was enor- 
mously increased; the estimate is 
6,000,000 acres in excess of the area 
sown in the fall of 1917. Next spring 
there will be a big increase in the area 
sown to spring wheat. In Minnesota 
it is estimated that the increase will 
be between 10 and 20 per cent. The 
spring wheat area may therefore be 
3,000,000 acres greater than in 1918. 
The total increase in winter and spring 
wheat and rye will probably amount 
to 9,000,000 acres. 

But as this increase in wheat is di- 
rectly due to the Government’s price 
guarantee for the crop to be harvested 
in 1919, it is certain that all of the 
land will not again be sown to wheat 
in 1920. . 

The disposition of the remaining 30,- 
000,000 or more acres in 1919 is largely 
a matter of speculation, but who can 
doubt but that a very large part of 
that new acreage will remain under 
cultivation. Which means permanently 
lower prices for breadstuffs and feed, 
and therefore for meats and produce. 

The proposition of cheaper food- 
stuffs by the way of an increased acre- 
age is two sided: the consumer’s side 
and the producer’s. From the consum- 
er’s viewpoint it is simple. The great 
new acreage brought under cultivation 
as a result of the war, augmented by 
the saving of grain—corn, barley and 
rye—that previously went into the 
manufacture of liquor, can mean but 
one thing, namely, greater production 
of grain and cattle and hogs. Supply 


of it will, for ob- 
vious reasons, be 
‘ abandoned—as 
where small tracts, with low prices for 
commodities, cannot be cultivated prof- 
itably. 

But that there will be somewhat 
more than this abandoned, with the in- 
centive of war prices gone, cannot be 
doubted. This is already indicated by 
some decrease in 1918 as compared 
with that of 1917. There was a de- 
crease of 9,200,000 acres in the corn 
acreage of 1918 as compared with 
1917, mainly in five states, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Illinois, Iowa and Oklahoma, in 
the order given, tho there were im- 
portant decreases in eleven states; but 
in the other six the decrease in corn 
was offset by increases in oter crops. 
The reason for’the great decrease in 
corn acreage in Kansas and Nebraska 
was that, owing to a large loss in win- 
ter wheat in the winter of 1916-17, this 
wheat land was planted to corn in 1917, 
which resulted in an abnormal corn 
acreage that year; but it was brought 
back to normal in 1918. 

But the farmer will harvest a bil- 
lion bushels or more of wheat in 1919. 
barring crop calamity, and sell it on a 
basis of $2.26, Chicago, for No. 1 
northern spring, hard winter and red 
winter wheat, with a premium of two 
cents for “fancy” grades, and $2.23 to 
$2.35 for No. 2; and, furthermore, as 
prices for corn, cattle and hogs, poul- 
try and produce during the winter of 
1918-19 were phenomenally high, he 
may not be alarmed by the outlook for 
lower prices in the future. 

Generally speaking, however, the 
farmer appears to have placed himself 
in a position where he cannot go back, 
and so must go forward—cannot aban- 
don but a small part of the new acre- 
age, and so must grow crops of some 
kind on it. Doubtless some of it will 
be devoted to pastures, as it was before 
the war, but that means more feed for 
more cattle. 

The day of the food profiteer there- 
fore seems to be a short one; the far- 
mer is having his turn now; the day of 
the housewife appears to be just ahead. 





WHAT WOULD JESUS DO? 


HIS is not a new question. 

It has been asked a good 

many times since Jesus lived 

and gave us an example. More 
than fifty years ago the Bishop of 
Exeter, England, asked it in a noble 
hymn which he wrote for his parish. 

It is not a theoretical question. The 
answer to it contains the solution to 
all necessary questions of human hap- 
piness and power. For all men are 
agreed that if every one tried to live 
as Jesus lived there would be no prob- 
lems except those of affirmative human 
development on this earth. 

It is not an absurd question. Nothing 
is absurd which has in it the possible 
answer to final human happiness. And 
this question honestly asked and hon- 
estly answered is the most necessary 
question for the world to ask today. 

It is not an impossible question. We 
know what Jesus did do. Why should 
it be impossible to get an approximate 
estimate of what he would do now. 
The age is different, but the heart of 
man is eternally the same. Jesus him- 
self is the same, yesterday, today and 
forever. His creed is unchanging. It is 
the same now as when he lived on earth. 
It is the only creed that will finally 
redeem the world. Love .to God su- 
premely: Love to brother man as to 
oneself—this is the only creed that will 
put an end to human selfishness and 
establish universal righteousness. 

We have as a possible basis, there- 
fore, on which to attempt an answer to 
the question “What Would Jesus Do?” 
these facts in his life which would be 
the same now as when he was here in 
the flesh. 

(1) Jesus made all his human con- 
duct fit in with his creed of love to God 
and man. 

(2) He calmly taught an ideal in 
conduct far in advance of his time. 

(3) He did not compromise in mat- 
ters of principle, even when the loss of 
life itself was the penalty. 

(4) He put the right and the truth 
in the first place. “Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God” was his passion. 

(5) He lived a norma: life in the 
age in which he was born, and so far 
as we know did not take advantage of 
his own divinity to get a divine help to 
do things in the matter of conduct 
which we are unable to get. 

On the basis of these facts in Jesus’ 
life, it is not an impertinence nor an 
irreverence to ask what he would do 
at the present time in the history of 
the world. If we concede that the 
teaching of Jesus and the conduct of 
Jesus are of the utmost consequence 
to the welfare of the world, surely this 
question is one that we must ask. And 
if, in addition to that, we agree that 
a Christian is one who is trying to be 
Christlike, in what other way can he 
be Christlike except by following His 
example and doing as nearly as pos- 
sible the things that He would do. 
Christianity is a mockery if it does not 
mean the doing of Christlike things and 
the living of the Christlike life. The 
nominal Christianity of the world is 
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Mr. Sheldon is pastor of the Central 
Congregational Church, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, and the author of many religious 
books. A volume entitled “What Would 
Jesus Do?” published a few years ago, 
is one of his most important works 














no more Christlikeness than paganism. 
It is worse. For it pretends to be some- 
thing it is not. 

We are continually talking about the 
adjustment of world matters in terms 
of economics. Whereas no real adjust- 
ment is possible except on the basis of 
conduct. Political science divorced from 
ethics has damned the world with false 
philosophy and devilish diplomacy. Why, 
after all these years of failure to en- 
sure world peace and happiness by 
means of these childish methods, do we 
not accept and begin to put into prac- 
tice those methods which we know will 
bring peace,and happiness? 

There is a very curious attitude dis- 
played by minds that would resent 
the imputation that they are not 
Christian, in the assertion that the 
Christlike conduct is the only conduct 
that is best, but that it is so ideal that 
it cannot be made to work in the every- 
day affairs of men. In other words, it 
is not practical. It is all right for 
prayer meeting but will not do for the 
market place or the legislature. It is 
good enough for the pulpit, but won’t 
fit the pew. This is the everlasting and 
contemptuous whine of the man who 
wants Christianity to protect his prop- 
erty and his civilization but does not 
want to be a real Christian himself be- 
cause he knows he will stand a chance 
to lose some of his property if he really 
does the Christlike thing. 

But in heaven’s name, if doing as 
Jesus would do is not practical, what 
is practical? The things that hard- 
headed business men call practical have 
all failed to make a better world. The 
commerce of the world did not prevent 


the war. The diplomacy of the 

world did not prevent the war. 
The science of the world did not pre- 
vent the war. The art and the music 
and the architecture and the litera- 
ture and the oratory and the money 
of the world did not prevent the 
greatest destruction of men and matter 
we have ever known. The statesmanship 
of the world was powerless. All the ec- 
clesiastical forms and rituals of the 
world were of no value to stop the 
tragedy. What could have prevented it? 
We do not have to hesitate for an an- 
swer. The principles of Jesus in the 
lives of men would have prevented the 
war. We know absolutely that they 
would. Nothing else on earth could 
have done it. If that is true, the im- 
itation of the life of Jesus is the most 
stupendously practical thing known to 
men. For any force that could prevent 
a thing like the greatest war in his- 
tory, where the “practical” things of 
men failed, must be the greatest “prac- 
tical” force in the universe. 

The answer to the question “What 
Would Jesus Do?” ought not to be hard 
to find if any one really wants to find 
it. The easiest thing in the world for a 
human being to do is the right, if he 
wants to do it. If he is considering his 
own interest, if he is constantly ask- 
ing “What can I get?” instead of 
“What can I give?” he will not find an 
answer to this Jesus question. If the 
nations now in conference over the de- 
tails of the peace treaty are going to 
deal in economic jugglery, and ignore 
the causes that plunged the world into 
misery, nothing will be gained. No ad- 
justment of the affairs of men or na- 
tions will be worth anything that does 
not have for its foundation the creed 
of Jesus. Why do we not have the cour- 
age and the common sense to say it and 
act on it? Why wait longer for the 
remedy when we have one that we know 
will cure the disease of the world? The 
thing that makes wars is the sinful 
heart of man. Why don’t the statesmen 
and the presidents and the premiers 
and the world adjusters around the 
peace table look at one another and 
frankly acknowledge that the only 
promise of real and lasting and uni- 
versal peace is to be found in the an- 
swer to the question, “What Would 
Jesus Do?” How much longer must we 
wait for legislatures and congresses 
and labor conventions and the councils 
of the high and mighty to announce as 
the basic source of all human happi- 
ness the following of Jesus’ teaching? 
Our souls are sick of the childish rem- 
edies offered by the quack statesmen 
and political economists and labor 
leaders and puerile orators and news- 
paper world makers. Civilization has 
stumbled over the Cross for two thou- 
sand years. Only when it is ready to 
kneel in tears of repentance for its 
sin, and then rise to carry that Cross 
on its repentant heart, will the world 
know the peace and happiness it is now 
losing because it has never yet accepted 
the Christ of God, but only the Chris- 
tianity of man. 
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THE DOOM OF GERMANY’S MAILED FIST 


By the latest terms of the armistice Germany must demolish the fortifications of Heligoland, the island fortress at the mouth of 
the Elbe, whose heavy twelve and fifteen inch guns effectively controlled any approach by sea to the German coast 
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HOW ONE MAN HALTED THE 
SEATTLE STRIKE 


Mayor Ole Hanson (right) was the man of the hour in Seattle whose 
decisive courage stopped a general strike of 70,000 workers that threat- 
ened to overturn the city government. Labor proclaimed itself in power, 
stopped traffic, brought industry to a standstill. But Mayor Hanson 
asserted the municipal authority, and the strikers went back to work. Al 
the top of this page is a photograph of one of the strikers’ headquarters 


Underwood 4 Underwood international Film 
WHEN 70,000 WORKERS WALKED OUT 
The shipyard workers began the strike with a demand for $8 a day. Then 
other unions called a sympathetic strike and street cars were stopped, 
tacks thrown in the path of automobiles and newspapers torn by striking 
newsboys from the hands of the police who tried to distribute them. At 
the right is Chief of Police Joel F. Warren, who, with the city police 
force, backed Mayor Hanson vigorously in putting down the strike 
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COME ON , YOU RATTLESNAKES! 


The colored folks of New York had the honor of wel- 
coming home their own troops in the first triumphal 
parade of veteran Yanks thru the big city. Of the 
3000 men who marched nearly two hundred wore the 
Oroia de Guerre, and the colors of the entire regiment, 
the 369th, carried the same decoration. The “Rattle- 
snakes” went thru one hundred and ninety-seven days 
of fighting, more than any other American division 
© Underwood & Underwood Paul Thompson 
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A MONTHLY 


LIVING BETTER HOUSES 


SECTION DEVOTED TO 





SENSIBLE AND 
: BETTER ROOMS 


BETTER GARDENS : 
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The Countryside] 


EFFICIENT COUNTRYSIDE 


BETTER ROADS AND 


BETTER TOWNS FOR THOSE WHOSE INTERESTS LIE BETWEEN THE CITY AND THE FARM 
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THE BUILDING TRIANGLE 


Architect, Owner and Builder 


that a house could be designed as 
“easily as rolling off a log” has 
‘been dispelled. But even now there 
are those who feel competent’ to 
create a masterpiece of building with- 
out the advice of a trained archi- 
¢ect. And yet, if they would but observe the 
domestic buildings of two or three centuries 
ago, they would see that these dwellings 
were erected under the direction of trained 
minds, who conceived them, not only to 
fulfill certain practical requirements, but 
also with the deliberate intention of creat- 
ing something beautiful. It is to these old 
houses that most present-day builders turn 
for their inspiration, so it seems odd to 
find a house whose protype was planned 
and proportioned with great thought and 
kill, known as the “clever design of Mrs. 
So-and-So, the wife of the owner,” rather 
‘than as the work of an architect. 
Furthermore, it seems as if the need of 
architects were going to be greater than 
ever before. So many home-builders, who 
until they went to France, England or 
Italy as soldiers and sailors would have 
thought of their home, when they were 
ready to build it, as more or less like the 
ones which they have seen already, have 
‘seen, admired and now want to copy the 
homes of our allies. They feel that they 
have lived near and in many cases actually 
in these houses, and that they are, there- 
fore,, more competent to plan one to be 
erected for their own habitation than an 
architect. They forget that it is his busi- 


I: is but recently that the belief 
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ness to know and understand not only the 
Colonial and Georgian houses we have come 
to consider typically American homes, but 
also the French and English and Italian 
homes, that they very probably studied 
them at first hand before they even thought 
of calling themselves “architects.” A house 
may look simple, its simplicity is often its 
greatest charm, but that very simplicity is 
due to fine proportions, which the layman 
may feel are just right, but which he is 
almost certain to be unable to attain by 
himself. And then, too, the location of a 
house should largely determine its style, 
and that determination requires the trained 
eye and imagination of the architect. 

If then, it be granted that the employ- 
ment of an architect is a necessary first 
step in the building of a house, it may be 
interesting to consider just what is an 
architect, and what are his functions; what 
his relationship should be to the owner, 
where the responsibility for the various 
branches of the work should rest. There 
are many definitions of the term “archi- 
tect,” but the one which most concisely 
states the architect’s status is offered by 
the American Institute of Architects: “An 
architect is a professional person, whose 
occupation consists in originating and sup- 
plying artistic and scientific data prelimi- 
nary to and in connection with the con- 
struction of buildings, their appurtenances 
and decorations; in supervising the opera- 


tions of contractors therefore; in pre 

paring contracts between the proprie 

tor and contractors thereof.” 

The first step, then, in building should 
be a careful selection of the architect. Once 
decided upon, his judgment in matters 
architectural should in all instances be de- 
ferred to. It is wise, if possible, to consult 
him about the site, and with an open mind. 
One may have determined that such-and- 
such is the site for the house, and ask the 
architect’s advice as a matter of courtesy, 
but unless the owner is ready to accept the 
architect’s decision even tho adverse, he 
only complicates matters by asking advice 
he does not really want. 

The site being chosen, the style of house 
best fitted to it is the next consideration. 
In this the owner and the architect meet on 
equally important ground. The architect 
appreciates what will be most pleasing to 
the eye and the owner knows what best em- 
bodies his idea of his home. The architect, 
with a little ingenuity and tact, can hon- 
estly attempt to meet the owner’s require- 
ments without doing ‘much violence to his 
idea of what the solution should be. 

These two points being settled, the archi- 
tect makes drawings, showing his solution. 
The architect has, of course, before the 
selection of the site or the type of house, 
learned positively the requirements of 
space and the outside limit of cost from 
the owner. The plans have, therefore, been 
formed with these facts in mind. The 
architect’s solution is presented for the 
owner’s consideration in the form of pre 
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A home that shows it was 
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planned by a trained mind with 









the deliberate 


intention of creating 








something beautiful 
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liminary sketches, showing the floor plans 
at a small scale, and, perhaps, a perspective 
drawing rendered in color or in pen and 
ink, showing the proposed house. At this 
stage of the work all refinements and 
changes should be incorporated. When the 
whole scheme has been determined upon 
definitely, the architect proceeds with the 
preparations of the working drawings and 
the specifications. These should be suffi- 
ciently complete to include all work to be 
executed. Reproductions of these drawings 
and specifications are presented to a select- 
ed list of contractors, whose business it is 
to estimate the cost and present bids for 
the erection of the building. Altho there are 
several methods of procedure in contract 
work, the most common practise is to con- 
strifct the building under a general, con- 
tract, where the responsibility for the house 
complete is vested in the contractor. It is 
the architect’s duty to prepare these con- 
tracts in behalf of the owner, his legal 
knowledge must be sufficient to safeguard 
the owner’s interests, without making the 
contract unfair to the builder, for, unless 
fair to all parties concerned it will not be 
upheld in law. 

By the terms of the agreement the con- 
tractor has guaranteed to provide all ma- 
terial and to perform all the work shown 

















on the drawings and described in the speci- 
fications as prepared by the architect. The 
architect has included the arrangement of 
all sanitary equipment, and the selection 
thereof, the heating and ventilating sys- 
tems, the engineering of artificial lighting 
and arranging bell and telephone wiring 
and the layout of all special equipment. 
The architect or his superintendent make 
frequent visits to the building to see that 
the work is being carried out according to 
drawings and specifications. If, during these 
visits, it is found that bad work or mate- 
rials are being employed, it is the archi- 
tect’s duty to order the work done over 
again in a proper manner. In short, the 
duties of the architect are, first, to design 
the building, make the necessary drawings 
and write the specifications; second, to 
superintend the buildings, i. e., to see that 
materials called for in the specifications are 
furnished and placed in the position shown 
on the drawings. 

The owner, on his part, should, as has 
already been said, state clearly all his re- 
quirements and the outside limit of cost to 
the architect at their first interview. His 
confidence in his architect should be such 
that he will in no way hamper the architect 
in the execution of what the architect 
thinks the manner in which a given thing 
should be done. An owner whose education 
has not gone forward commensurately with 
that of the architect has it in his power to 
defeat all that the most highly trained man 
can devise. 

The owner agrees to pay the contractor 
for the performance of the contract. If the 
work should be stopped for a period of 
three months, thru no fault of the con- 
tractor, or if the owner should fail to pay 
the contractor within seven days any sum 
certified by the architect, the contractor 
may serve notice to the owner and archi- 
tect to stop work and receive from the 
owner payment for all work executed to 
that time and any loss sustained upon plant 
or material and any reasonable profit and 
damage. 

The contractor, it would seem, is an ab- 
solute necessity in building operations. In 
the terms of the definition of an architect 
given above, there is the expression “super- 
vising the operations of the contractor” in- 
stead of “supervising the construction.” 
The owner, the architect and their repre- 
sentatives have access to the work at all 
times, and the contractor is bound to pro- 
vide proper facilities for inspection. During 
the construction of a house, the contractor 
submits to the architect an application for 
each payment that is to be made and the 
architect issues to the contractor a certifi- 


cate for such an amount as he decides to 
be properly due at that time. The making 
and acceptance of the final payment con- 
stitutes a waiver of all claims by both 
owner and contractor. 

To the readers who are about to build, 
it may not be impertinent to suggest that 
the real and momentous question of success 
or failure of the new home rests wholly 
upon the wise choice of an architect. The 
powers conferred upon him by the terms 
of the ordinary contract enable him to in- 
sist on good materials and workmanship, 
even if by any chance an incompetent con- 
tractor should be allowed to secure the 
work, by reason of his low bid. Clients sub- 
ject themselves to no small’ embarrass- 
ment and financial loss if they fail to sum- 
mon to their councils the architect of their 
choice immediately they have decided to 
build. His experience is of the greatest 
value, not only in the designing of the house 
itself, but in pointing out the many factors 
to be taken into consideration which it is 
unlikely that the prospective builder seek- 
ing his first experience will remember. 

The contractor who carries out the archi- 
tect’s designs is also an important factor, 
and unless he is an honest and experienced 
man, the architect will have trouble in ob 
taining good, sound work. 




















The Siles 
House, Lower 
Woodbury, Con- 


nectiout, is an 


prerevolutionary 
houses. In the 
photograph at 
the bottom note 
the finely pro- 
portioned fa- 
cade, the simple 
fence with ite 
delicate urne 
and the balus- 
tera of the fence 
placed diagonal- 
ly to catch the 





continual play 
of sunlight 
and shadow 
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This is the 
Jewett Home, 
South Berwick, 
Maine, which 
was built in the 
old days when 
the country was 
not disfigured 
and dishonored 
by “speculative 
builders.” All 
these houses 
-were designed 
by successful 
architects to be 
pleasing to the 
eye and at the 
same time to 
fulfill all prac- 
tical require- 
ments. They 
show that satis- 
fying combina- 
tion of the own- 
er’s wea of a 
home and the 
architect’s sense 








of beauty 











THE RIGHT GARAGE FOR YOUR PLACE 

































METAL FOR THE CITY 


rock-faced brick have a substantial, 


A PROSPEROUS APPEARANCE 


Not so costly as some, the embossed metal walls in imitation of HKock-faced concrete blocks, with trim of white-faced plain blocks. 
business-like appearance . of appropriate color with shingle roof (wood, metal or asbestos) 




























THE MODERN COUNTRY SHED 
This shed roof portable garage is made of red cedar matched sid- 
ing, painted outside and stained within. It looks well and is 
auitable for euburban locations which have a small fire risk 


PORTABLE AND FIREPROOF 
Portable metal construction has the merits of convenience, cure- 
fully considered compactness, and a sense of exterior fire resisting 
qualities all obtainable for a comparatively emall outlay 




















IF YOU HAVE TWO CARS 


All inflammable materials are omitted in this type of sheet metal 
work, with brick-faced siding and metal Bpanieh tile roof 














THIS GROWS TO MEET YOUR NEEDS 


This metal garage can be extended— as your cars inerease, or as 
“community garage” 


your neighbors combine to keep a 























INSIDE INFORMATION ON GARDENING 


NDP of the limiting factors in all gar- 
{) dening operations is time. To the be- 
ginner it may seem that with the 
whole summer ahead there should be no 
particular need to hurry, but each par- 
ticular vegetable grows best only, under 
certain weather conditions, and if it can 
not be brought to maturity during a given 
period it is more than likely to fail. 
Furthermore, many vegetables take so 
long to reach maturity that it is desirable 
to save the several weeks which can be 
saved by getting them well started before 
they are actually put into the garden. In 
addition to this is the fact that the time 
saved on these crops frequently enables the 
gardener to make use of the space they 
eceupy for a second planting of something 
else, which would be impossible had not the 
first crop been given a 
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of doors, or started in a regular hotbed 
supplied with heat from fermenting manure 
or hot water or steam pipes. Of course, if 
you have a hotbed available, or have the 
opportunity to make one up, that is the 
most satisfactory, but just as good plants 
may be grown by starting them in the 
house if conditions are right, and one does 
not mind the slight “mussing things up” 
which is likely to accompany the job. 
The conditions which are needed for the 
successful growing of plants in the house 
are‘first of all a light, sunny window in a 
room which can be kept moderately warm 
—50 to 60 degrees at night—and in which 
the air can be kept from getting abnormal- 


be sufficient for starting several hundred— 
all the average home gardener is at all 
likely to require. If transplanting is to be 
attempted in the house, much more space 
will be needed. Usually, however, by the 
time the seedlings are large enough for 
transplanting, it will be warm enough out- 
side to put them in a cold-frame without 
artificial heat, or even in a carefully pre- 
pared, sheltered corner where they can be 
protected on frosty nights. Plants set out- 
side in this way usually make much better 
specimens than those grown indoors, altho 
they may not develop as rapidly for a week 
or two after transplanted. 

With a hotbed out of doors it is, of 
course, necessary, if manure is used as a 
source of heat, to see to it that it is in just 
the right condition to go into the frame, 

and not old stuff that has 





start before garden plant- 
ing time. 

For all these reasons. 
therefore, it pays to be- 
gin one’s gardening long 
before planting in the 
open can be done. Of 
course, it is usually pos- 
sible to buy vegetable 
plants, but not infre- 
quently the particular 
varieties one would like 
to have cannot be ob- 
tained, and very often it 
is not possible to get real- 
ly first-class plants. Com- 
petition has kept the 


already fermented, or so 
rough and full of straw 
that the proper amount 
of heat will not be devel- 
oped. 

Hither in the house or 
in the frame out of doors 
the proper kind of soil is 
one of the most important 
factors. Good soil from 
your own garden, if it is 
not too heavy, may be 
used as the basis, but to 
this should be added a 
third or so of its bulk of 
“humus,” leaf mold, or 





prices of commercially 
grown vegetable plants so 





thoroly decayed, very old 
manure. 
The seeds may be sown 





low that the man who 
produces them by _ the 
thousand to sell, cannot 
afford to give them as 
much room as they should 
have to make specimens 
of really extra-fine qual- 
ity. Where it is possible 
to do it, therefore, by far 
the more satisfactory way 
is to grow one’s own 
plants. No elaborate 





either in a “flat,” like 
those shown in the photo- 
graphs on this page, 
or in “seed pans” made 
especially for the  pur- 
pose, which can be pro- 
cured from almost any 
hardware store. A “flat” 
may be made from a 
wooden cracker box or 
any similar material that 
is not too heavy, and 





equipment is needed, but. 


of course, a certain so that when 


amount of time and, espe- 


the young plants grow they will not 


which can be readily 
be crowded sawed up into sections 
about two inches deep 





cially, regular attention 
will be required. Unless 
one is pretty certain that 
this can be given, it will 
be better not to attempt 
the task at all. Under 
these circumstances the 
best thing to do is to get 
one’s own seeds of the 
particular variety want- 
ed, take them to some 
florist or market garden- 
er and have him start the 
quantities required, pay- 
ing him enough above the 
regular market price to 
make it possible for him 








There should be a num- 
ber of small holes in the 
bottom for drainage, or 
the boards that form the 
bottom may be left a half- 
inch apart. 

Another method, where 
one has the space, is to 
use the small paper pots 
or “dirt bands” which 
can now be obtained ata 
very low price. The bands 
differ from the pots in 
that these have no _ bot- 
toms. Either the pots or 
bands may be packed into 








to give you plants of the 
very finest quality. The 
slight difference in first costs will 
be much more than made up _ in 
the results. Take, for instance, tomato 
plants. Strong, stocky plants from four 
inch pots, well hardened and with the first 
cluster of fruit set by the time they can 
he put out of doors, represent greater value 
to the home gardener at $1 a dozen than 
the tall, spindley, soft wooded things that 
are usually retailed at 25 cents or 30 cents 
x dozen. 

There are two ways of growing one’s own 
plants: they may be started in the house. 
and transferred later to a cold-frame out 


The next step is careful transplanting with a 


ly dry. An overdry atmosphere is probably 
more often the cause of failure with start- 
ing plants in the house than any other one 
thing. With a close, abnormally dry atmos- 
phere no amount of water at the roots will 
produce wholly satisfactory results. The 
air in any room can be kept at somewhere 
near its normal moisture content by fre- 
quent ventilation and by the evaporation 
of water in a pan or dish over the radiator. 
register, or stove. If the plants are merely 
to be started in the house, and when large 
enough for transplanting, transferred to a 
cold-frame outside, a single window will 


flats and filled full of 
knife blade soil, and a few seeds 
sown in each pot or band. 
These are thinned out, after the seedlings 
are well started, to a single plant, thus sav- 
ing transplanting. The pot or band restricts 
root growth so that the roots are disturbed 
as little as possible when the plants are set 
out. The only trouble with this method, 
for house culture, is that it requires so 
much more room than starting the plants 
rather thickly and transplanting afterward 
when they are a few weeks old. 

There are two classes of plants to be 
started, the hardier things, which can be 
set out practically as soon as the ground 
can be worked, and [Continued en page 310 
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since our grand- 
mothers’ day. 
It is an easy 


matter to procure 
from the manufac- 
turers unpainted 
tables, chairs, beds, 
or any other cot- 
tage furniture 
which can be dec- 








These chairs are light green with bright decorations, and the 
table with its old-fashioned top is finished in brown and gold 


furniture used in our winter homes is 

not appropriate for the warm sum- 
mer season, for when nature is gay with 
bloom, we naturally turn to light cheerful 
furniture, in sympathy with our moods. 

As a decorative motif in home furnish- 
ing nothing adds a more distinctive note 
than the hand painted furniture of Colonial 
days. It not only acts as a foil for the more 
somber hues of the ancient mahogany, but 
lends character as well, to the most ordi- 
nary interior, and following out the tradi- 
tional lines, has a crude simplicity that 
recommends it for modern usage. 

The reason for the attractiveness of this 
old-time painted furniture is that it has a 
charm all its own, and there is a definite 
homely characteristic around its primitive 
beauty, that makes it appeal to the heart, 
as well as to the eye. 

Never has there been a period when in- 
terior decoration received so much atten- 
tion as today, and it is this interest that 
has caused us to turn also to the work of 
the Hungarian peasant, who has left to us 
designs of elementary vigor, that can be 
copied easily for our modern requirements, 

The present revival of this “peasant fur- 
niture” has also brought into the limelight 
the delightful “cottage furniture” which 
has made great strides toward the artistic, 


GS iernir we are realizing that the 
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Cabinet of light green bordered with 
and brown, with pink and blue 
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orated and painted 
at home; and by 
purchasing simple 
and direct lines we can transform interiors 
into charming, homelike rooms. The house 
need not be furnished expensively to pro- 
duce this delightful 





PAINTED 
FURNITURE 
IS HERE AGAIN 


BY MARY HARROD NORTHEND 


in the sun parlor or breakfast room. The 
decoration must blend with the color note 
of the furniture, and surely today, with so 
many charming shades to choose from, one 
cannot go far astray in their selection. 
Impulses toward color and decoration are 
instincts which the artistic person follows, 
but for those who know little about it, it 
is better to procure the services of a dec 
orator, who realizes the effect of the unv- 
sual, all the more if it creates an effect 
of cheerfulness in any room in the house. 

This is particularly true of the corner 
eabinet, which is such an important addi- 
tion to our dining room furnishings. While 
it is impossible today to procure a genuine 





atmosphere, for 
frequently the 
most artistic re- 
sults are worked 
out at small cost. 
It is important, 
however, to have a 
slight knowledge of 
right coloring, 
bearing in mind 
that one vivid line 
of light, or piece of 
gay furniture, 
placed in a room, 
conveys more 
meaning than if 
the bright tone was 
used in all the 
pieces; and by 
brightening up a 
dark room, which 
would otherwise be 
neutral in tone, it 














conveys the im- 
pression that the 
place is flooded 


with sunshine. 

The color selected for the background 
should be soft and subdued so as to pro- 
duce a restful effect, and the paint should 
be well flattened, to produce a dead surface. 
It should then be rubbed well with glass 
paper, and dusted thoroly before the design 
is applied. The color of chalk used to draw 
the design depends upon the color of the 
background, and the painting is worked 
out much as you would design your can- 
vas, using turpentine as the medium. Flow- 
ers lend themselves most attractively to 
this work, or delicately tinted wreaths in 
plain colors are exquisite. 

An old bedroom set, after being sand- 
papered down and given several coats of 
flat white paint, might then be painted with 
gay colored flowers, and if you are unskilled 
in painting it might be stenciled success- 
fully. It is necessary to apply a coating of 
enamel after the flower motifs are put on, 
to give it a permanent and lasting finish. 
A whole set treated in this manner is not 
difficult to do, and produces a daintiness 
that is so fascinating to a bedroom. This 
is further emphasized by selecting a block 
print or chintz covering for the bed, and 
using simple dotted muslin curtains at the 
windows. 

Dark colors are usually preferable for 
the other rooms of the house, altho we fre- 
quently find attractive light pieces used 


Bring the old set down from the attic and paint it black and gold, 
but be sure to get a covering that harmonizes as this one does 


antique, there are many reproductions on 
the market excellent both in style and pro- 
portion, and it is difficult, except for the 
connoisseur, to discover their authenticity. 
Light colors are admirable for decoration, 
Cerulean blue, or light green, creating 
pieces of great charm. This is further em- 
phasized by the open shelves, which can 
be painted in contrasting shades of yellow 
and brown, while pink, blue and yellow 
may be introduced in the floral decorations 
While to some this may seem too gaudy, 
it is by the rightful combining of colors 
that we are able to secure fascinating and 
unusual interiors. 

Should you chance to have an old-fash- 
ioned bureau in your attic, or an old foot 
stool, you can work them successfully into 
your chamber furnishings. First rub down 
the bureau and paint the top, sides and 
front black, leaving a wide border around 
the front panel. This can be painted either 
green or yellow, according to the color 
scheme of your room, and by using a bright 
flower for ornamentation, you can secure 4 
most unusual piece of furniture at no cost 
practically at all. 

Many of us are fortunate in possessing 
a great grandmother’s chair, done in the 
usual yellow and black, which has probably 
become scarred and worn with age. This 
can be made [Continued on page 313 
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NORTH 
Flower Garden 


If the spring is early, remove all 
mulch from hardy perennials and 
bulb beds. It is bad practise to 
leave the mulch on after the frost has gone 
out of the ground. The growth is weak and 
in danger. 

After making a deep trench, en- 
rich the soil, fill in with fine loam, 
and plant the sweet peas. A little 
frost will not hurt them, providing they 
are planted after the soil is fairly dry. 
Never plant sweet peas in wet soil. 
Prune back hydrangeas and 
other flowering shrubs. After 
the frost goes, cut back the 
hardy perpetual roses. Work into the soil 
a little of the mulch, and add considerable 
bone meal. 
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Sweet 
Peas 


Pruning 


The last of the month, pro- 

Transplant viding the weather is open, 

you may transplant hardy 

perennials, before the root or bud action 

begins. A few roots of dahlia may be suc- 

cessfully planted out the last of the month. 

Clean Gather up all prunings, old stalks, 

Up leaves and other refuse, and burn, 

in this way destroying both dis- 

eases and insect pests which are carried 
over in this material. 


Civie Start a Civic Improvement 
League League in your community. Get 
the children interested in the 
raising of flowers. ey a certain day 
for the children to send flowers to the sick 
in your community. Make your town and 
village the most beautiful in the county. 


Orchard and Small Fruit 


This is the month to spray with 
lime and sulfur to destroy San 
Jose scale. Apply a solution one 
part lime sulfur to eight parts of water, 
and cover every branch and twig. 

If the pruning work is not already done, 
cut out all dead wood and then a few of 
the live branches, providing these are 
crowded. Cut close to limb or trunk, so that 
a stump will not be left to rot back and 
cause a hole. Burn all prunings. If the 
orchard is to be cultivated, do the plowing 
before the buds start. 

This is a good month to plant out a new 
orchard with such standard trees as Bald- 
wins and Northern Spy, planting them 
40x40 feet. Nothing is gained by crowding 
apple trees. It is not too late to top-graft 
undesirable varieties. 


Prune out all black-knot from 
your plum and cherry trees. Cut 
down and burn all wild plum and 
cherry. Get every farmer, fruit grower and 
gardener in your community to codperate 
in cleaning out this disease. The only safe 
remedy is to burn the disease. 

Do not mulch the pears heavily 
Pears with manure. This practise causes 

a soft growth and encourages the 
dreaded fire blight. Prune very little from 
your pear trees. The same may be said of 
the plum and cherry. 


Remove all litter from the 


Apple 


Black- 
knot 


Strawberry strawberry bed before the 
frost. 
Vegetables 
’ Mix a little coarse bone meal 
Fertilizers with the decayed stable 


manure as you apply from 
two to three inches to the soil. It is good 
practise to apply this fertilizer two to 
three weeks before plowing or spading. 
Spread evenly. Order commercial fertilizers 
early and keep in a dry place. 


Do not plow or spade while the soil 
Soil is wet. Be sure to incorporate all 
fertilizers evenly thru the soil. 


As .soon as the soil is easily 
worked, regardless of the frosts 
overhead, plant out onion sets 
and seed, smooth round peas, beets, spin- 
ach, turnips and radish. 

If the soil is made rich and deep, 
Roots plant out asparagus, horse-radish 

and rhubarb roots. 


Seedage 


Greenhouse 


Plant the seed of tomatoes, egg- 
plant, and peppers in flats. Put 
in a warm place and shade until 
seed germinates. If you have a cool house, 
start cabbage, beets, onions, celery, cauli- 
flower, etc., and keep them growing slowly 
so that they may be transplanted into the 
garden in April. 
Transplant all seedlings early. 
Never allow them to crowd. 
Transfer canna roots from 
the storage pjt and plant in large pots. 
Transplant young cyclamens into three- 
inch pots. 
Strong Pinch back such plants as coleas 
Plants 20d geraniums in order to make 
them branch. The top, when cut 


Seedage 


Transplant 


‘off, may be planted in the cutting bed and 


make a good plant before May. 


With the Easter stock crowding, 
Space build narrow shelves supported by 

brackets. Remove all useless plants. 
Start such bulbs as narcissus in boxes 
under the bench. Lily-of-the-valley may also 
be started in this way. 
Regulate the watering carefully 
and ventilate daily. Sow the 
seed of lettuce, cabbage, beets, 
radish, Brussels sprouts, etc. Protect the 
plants by covering the frames with straw 


Hotbeds 








Points About Manures Worth 
Knowing 

Never apply fresh manure to grow- 
ing crops. . 

Never allow animal manures to be 
exposed to the open air. An apprecia- 
ble amount of plant food is lost in the 
form of gas. 

Manure from young animals is bet- 
ter than manure from old animals. 

By applying coarse, fresh manure to 
the soil and plowing or spading under, 
leaving the soil in the rough, you can 
change the texture of the soil. 

The rate of applying any manure 
depends on the texture of the soil, the 
need for plant food, the kind of food 
available in the soil, the age of the 
manure, and the requirements of the 
crop. 

If stable manure is supplemented 
with commercial fertilizers, less stable 
manure is necessary. 

Mix bone meal and a very little 
coarse salt to horse manure to make 
it more valuable as a plant food. 

Never scatter nitrate of soda on the 
foliage. 

There is less danger in applying too 
little commercial fertilizers than in 
applying too much. 

ever try to substitute lime for any 
fertilizer. It is not a fertilizer. 

Never leave the lid off the liquid 
manure barrel. 

Frequent cultivation will make the 
plant food in the soil available. 

Plants, like children, cannot stand 
over- or under-feeding. 

Know the food value of manures 
and only apply them when needed. 























mats or sash during the night. Plan to build 
the cold frames the last of the month. 


Pot-roses for BHaster should be 
Roses sprayed early in the morning on 

bright days. This practise keeps in 
check the red spider, and also softens the 
wood so that the buds have a better chance 
to grow. Apply. liquid manures frequently 
to bed-roses. Keep the mildew down by 
applying flowers of sulfur. 
The carnation cuttings should 
be potted and kept in a cool 
house. Remove all rust- 
affected leaves. Ventilate freely, but do not 
allow a draft to strike the plants. 


SOUTH 


Virginia, North Carolina, North- 

ern Georgia, Northern Alabama, 

Tennessee. 

Midale Lower South Carolina, Southern 

South Georgia, Middle and Southern 
Alabama, Mississippi. 


Carnations 


Upper 
South 


Far 


South Southern Louisiana and Florida. 


Vegetables, Fruits and Berries 


Plant in the open in beds, the 
seedlings to be transplanted later, 
the seed of cauliflower, early cab- 
bage, celery and lettuce. Plant in the open, 
the seed in rows, seed of asparagus, car- 
rots, leeks, parsley, parsnips, onions, peas 
and salsify. This is the month to sow the 
seed of eggplants, pepper and tomatoes in 
the hotbed. Fill a dozen strawberry baskets 
with very rich soil and plant four cucum- 
ber seeds in each one. If the seedlings are 
properly transplanted by cutting the bot- 
tom from the box and lifting off the sides 
without disturbing the roots, the gardener 
will have cucumbers four weeks earlier than 
his neighbor. 

The last of the month, plant white pota- 
toes, onion sets, asparagus and rhubarb 
roots. Transplant cauliflower, cabbages, let- 
tuce, beets and seedling onions if they have 
been properly hardened off. 

It is not too late to plant out apple, pear. 
plum, peach, cherry, quince, persimmon 
and fig trees. If you plan to put out grape 
vines, plant about one-half bushel of bones 
three feet below the surface and in a large 
hole, mix them with decayed sod and gar- 
den loam. Place from one to two feet of 
soil on the bones before planting the vine. 
Such small fruit as currants, gooseberries, 
raspberries and strawberries may be plant- 
- oat, soon as the soil is in condition 
o work. 


Midale Shallots should be divided and 
South Planted in a rich loam. Sow the 

of cauliflower, cabbage, beets, 
kohl-rabi, turnips, peas, parsnips, salsify, 
collards and spinach in the open. The later 
part of the month, plant out cucumbers, 
squash and melons. Protect the hills with 
glass plant protectors, or boxes cdvered 
with glass. It is safe to risk a row of string 
beans and sugar corn, 

Increase the ventilation on the hotbeds 
and decrease the water so that by April 
the tomatoes, peppers, ete., will be suffi- 
ciently hardened to be planted to the gar- 
den. Plant out chive, horse radish and kale. 


Far Before planting the seed of bush 
South >eans in the garden, draw the fur- 

row and scatter in a little sheep 
manure. Cover the seed at least two inches 
deep. Get the poles out so that by the end 
of the month poles and lima beans may be 
planted. It is now safe to plant cucumbers, 
leeks, lettuce, celery and mustard. Parsley, 
melons and okra may also be planted in 
the open. After all danger of frost has 
passed set out tomatoes, eggplants and 
peppers. 
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The Golden Mean in 
Government 


HE lectures of Professor Giddings on 

the Colver Foundation of Brown Uni- 
versity for 1918 are now published under 
the title of The Responsible State, “a Re- 
examination of Fundamental Political Doc- 
trines in the Light of the World War and 
the Menace of Anarchism.” 

The little volume is not to be classed 
among those “war books” that were hastily 
concocted and therefore will speedily be 
out of date. On the contrary it presents 
within its hundred pages the matured con- 
clusions of a lifetime of study by the most 
distinguished of American socialists. It has 
a permanent value as a handbook of citi- 
zenship and a guide to the problems that 
are now pressing for solution. 

With Professor Giddings’s point of view 
the readers of The Independent are familiar 
since he has for the last fifteen years been 
a regular contributor to its editorial pages. 
He fairly considers and finally rejects the 
extreme views of the Socialist and the indi- 
vidualist. 

His hope is for an adaptable democ- 
racy in which individual initiative and 
diversity shall have full scope under the 
guidance of a strong and _ responsible 
government composed of the most compe- 
tent men of the community. 

But rather than attempt to paraphrase 
his thought let us present it in his own 
words: 


Civilization is fighting for its life today against 
foes without and foes within. Warned of im- 
pending doom in a world enlightened and free, 
absolutism and divine right, Junkerism and mili- 
tarism, conceived the mad purpose to subjugate 
and rule the earth. Quick to take advantage of 
chaos and disaster, anarchistic democracy pro- 
claims that the social revolution is at hand. 

Happily, between these perils the organized 
commonsense of civilization is intrenched and 
armed. Between aristocracy bordering on abso- 
lutism and radica] democracy bordering on an- 
archy exists a democratic republicanism which 
reasonably well exemplifies the principles and 
fulfils the functions of that mixt government 
which Aristotle extolled as heing all in all the 
best practically attainable in a concrete his- 
torical world of finite men. .. . 

Democratic republicanism at its best distrib- 
utes political power with a close approximation 
to equality among adult citizens. It measurably 
succeeds in establishing even-handed justice in 
the courts of law. It distributes public burdens 
with a wise regard to ability to bear them. It 
provides equal educational opportunities for all. 
It strives to protect the health and to conserve 
the strength of the ponulation. Slowly at first, 
but in the long run surely, it curbs and abol- 
ishes privilege. It may go far—how far, no one 
now can predict—to achieve approximate cqual- 
ity of economic conditicns. 

But the dogma that men are or can be sub- 
jectively equal, it does not and will not concede. 
It takes the commonsense position that biologists 
know what they are talking about when they 
declare that by heredity men are not only dif- 
ferent, but also are unequal, anatomically, physi- 
ologically and psychologically. It no more be- 
lieves that the citizens of a state are equal in 
resourcefulness, or in trustworthiness, or in 
constructive genius than that they are equal in 
muscular strength, or in swiftness to run, or in 
health, or in longevity. Acting on these common- 
sense convictions democratic republicanism looks 
about for men of exceptional and specialized 
ability to perform legislative, administrative and 
judicial tasks. It ungrudgirigly acknowledges 
their superiority and listens to their counsel. 
It puts and keeps them in positions of authority 
and power. As the clear-seeing Harrington in 
“Oceana” demonstrated that it should, it estab- 
lishes in the state the political rule of ‘“‘a nat- 
ural aristocracy,” and under that rule it builds 
strongly and to endure the fabric of human 

reedom. 


The Responsible State, by Franklin H. Gid- 
dings. Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1. 
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Jacques Copeau. who is producing and 
playing the leading role in “Washington” 


A Ballad Play of Washington 


Percy Mackaye, master of pageantry, 
has been reserved the honor of putting 
the father of his country on the stage in a 
fashion worthy of his renown. His “Ballad 
Play” of. Washington: The Man Who Made 
Us, is intended for community acting like 
his “Caliban of the Yellow Sands” and 
“Jeanne d’Arc” but an abridged version 
has been arranged for the theater. Certain 
scenes of it, those dealing with the meeting 
of Lafayette and Washington and the 
Franco-American Alliance were put on for 
Washington’s Birthday by the French play- 
ers at the Theatre du Vieux Colombier, 
New York, with the director of the com- 
pany, Jacques Copeau, in the role of Wash- 
ington. 

The play is ingeniously constructed of 
fifteen actions and twelve transitions, the 
various historic scenes being run together 
by a wandering minstrel, Quilloquon, who 
brings in old ballads as connecting links. 
There are a hundred speaking parts in the 
festival version, enough to satisfy the dra- 
matic aspirants of any community—but 
these are reduced to twenty-nine on the 
stage. Among the familiar episodes are the 
crossing of the Delaware, Valley Forge, 
Bunker Hill, the intrigues against Wash- 
Howe and André in New York, 
Betsy Ross and her flag, Tom Paine and 
his Crisis, home scenes at Mt. Vernon and 
the like, ending in the future—or is it the 
present ?—with the founding of the League 
of Nations. 

In form and treatment it reminds one 
of Hardy’s “Dynasts” and still more strik- 
ingly of Hauptmann’s famous “Ballad Fes- 
tival Play” of which we gave some account 
in The Independent of September 4, 1913, 
and February 8, 1915, and which has since 
been published in translation in Huebsch’s 
editions of Hauptmann’s dramatic works. 
In this the old ballad meter is used almost 
exclusively and the director or stage mana- 
ger plays the part of Quilloquon. The end- 
ing is the same, the establishment of world- 
wide peace, tho in Hauptmann’s play Ger- 
mania leads the procession and in Mack- 
aye’s it is America. The former was a 
futile hope; the latter an accomplished 
fact. It was this pacific close and the de- 
nunciation of war that caused the Crown 
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Prince to leave the Breslau theater in in- 
dignation and to prohibit the play. For- 
tunately for Mr. Mackaye—and the rest of 
us—there is no Crown Prince in America 
tho there are certain prominent Americans 
who hate the idea of a League of Peace as 
heartily as he did. 


Washington: The Man Who Made Us, by 
Percy Mackaye. Alfred A. Knopf. $1.75. 


The Reckoning 


R. JAMES M. BECK needs no intro- 

duction as a champion of France and 
Great Britain. Within him there is un- 
doubtedly the deepest feeling that those na- 
tions with ourselves form a Democratic 
triumverate destined to bring a just peace 
to the world. In The Reckoning he puts 
forward our relative position to the other 
two in the following happy expression: 

At a time when American soldiers are fight- 
ing side by side with those of Great Britain and 
France, it is an inspiring ideal that institutional 
America is the child of an English father and 
a French mother, and no nation could have «a 
better parentage. 

It is to be expected that Mr. Beck would 
sit as a relentless judge upon Prussia, tho 
for Germany otherwise he is inclined to 
find extenuating circumstances when the 
peace council meets to proportion the guilt. 
Liberation of a contrite German people. 
other than the Prussians, he deems pos- 
sible. For them there is some hope of event- 
ually being received into the fellowship of 
democratic nations, but the ery of Prus- 
sia’s remorse: “Who will save me from the 
body of this death?’ must go on from gen- 
eration to generation. In reviewing the ac- 
tions of President Wilson thruout the war. 
Mr. Beck concedes “he has borne with 
quiet dignity the heaviest burdens ever 
imposed upon an American President since 
Abraham Lincoln.” 


The Reckoning, by James M. Beck. George P 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


Democracy Made Safe 


N Democracy Made Safe. Mr. Drake 

presents his idea of what the new social 
order soon to be established will be. All 
the members of the new society are to par- 
ticipate equally in productive labor; and. 
as there is to be no other kind of labor the 
results of their combined effort—each one 
working but a few hours, say five, a day— 
will be a common fund of goods sufficient 
superabundantly to meet the wants of all. 
plenty beyond the dreams of avarice. Hence. 
of course, there will be no more avarice. 
Poverty will be abolished. Yet there will be 
no private wealth, and presumably no de 
sire for it. 

There will be no elaborate machinery for 
the distribution of goods, no more pur- 
chases or sales, no more business account? 
—in fact no more money or other medium 
of exchange. The entire revolution contem- 
plated by the author rests upon two things 
—unlimited production and the total elim- 
ination of capitalism. The common fund is 
to be, so to speak, “on tap,” at the demand 
of every one. “without money and without 
price.” 

No one believing in social evolution 
would even attempt to portray thus pre- 
cisely any great movement of the future. 
We are not surprized at the author's 
designation of evolution as a “naive 
theory.” He evidently does not hesitate at 
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a complete break in that continuity of 
human development by which the living 
values of the past are preserved to the 
present and future. 

Mr. Drake seems to rely ypon universal 
confidence as the substitute for the old sys- 
tem of credit. If this optimistic presump- 
tion fails of realization, the only alterna- 
tive would seem to be the establishment of 
state socialism, as arbitrary and despotic 
as Bolshevism. 


Democracy Made Safe, by Paul Harris Drake. 
Le Roy Phillips. $1. 


The Lesson of the War 


HE celebrated Italian historian, Gug- 

lielmo Ferrero, has produced a deeply 
thoughtful work in ELurope’s Fateful Hour. 
He might have chosen for his motto the 
saying, “History repeats itself,” as applied 
to the present world war, for it is in the 
human aspects of comparatively minor 
similar convulsions in the past that he 
searches for the fundamental cause of this 
cataclysm. From this source he reduces it 
to a conclusion of three words—“quantity 
versus quality.” 

The immense catastrophe has shown the world 
that it is not possible to want at one and the 
same time an unlimited increase of power and 
a continual moral progress, thet sooner or later 
the moment comes when the choice must be made 
between justice, charity, loyalty, and power, 
riches, success, 

The author ably contends that it is striv- 
ing for the Latin ideal of the best and not 
the Germanic material colossal wherein lies 
the path of human happiness and true ad- 
vancement. These two aims he holds to be 
at present in the most violent conflict the 
world has ever known. He predicts that if 
we do not take this lesson of history to 
heart, the human race will be swept on to 
an even more terrible cataclysm. 


Europe’s Fateful Hour, by Guglielmo Ferrero. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 


Faith of France 


HE wall of prejudice between the differ- 

ent creeds in France crumbled with the 
first German bombardment. Religion was 
never more vital ; denominations were never 
less important. France is bound together 
now by a great creed of sacrifice and by 
sublime faith in her future. 

An account of how the heroism of army 
chaplains has helped in the new religious 
understanding is given by Maurice Barre 
in The Faith of France: 

From the dark shadows of our churches, the 
wax tapers burned—the crowd prest forward to 
kneel beneath their light. The Protestant chapel 
resounded with exhortations, the ancient syna- 
gogue with psalms of sorrow, and he who passed 
by these holy places, he who entered not, stood 
without and whispered a benediction. . . .- 

Our various spiritual families indulge in 
dreams that are universal and possible to all, 
dreams which they defend while defending 
France. This catholicity, this preoccupation as 


regards the whole of humanity, is the stamp of 
our national spirit. 


The Faith of France, by Maurice Barres. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 


The Marne 


A= book with a big purpose, The 
Marne, pictures France in the two mo- 
ments of her gravest danger and America 
in her hour of awakening. But in spite of 
the spiritual significance and the great 
magnitude of the theme, in spite of 
the grace‘and surety of the style. we do 
hot think that Mrs. Wharton is at her best 
In this war novel. Somehow it fails to 
touch the heart and stir the imagination as 
Summer” did, for instance. Needness to 
Say it is flawlessly written, with that de- 
gre of restraint characterizing Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s stories, 


Marne, Edith Wharton. D. 
& Co. a4 — Apple- 
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Better Roads! 


Good roads mean good markets to the farmer. 
They mean increased trade between the farm 


and the city home. They mean higher profit to 
the farmer; they mean farm to home sales for 


eggs, poultry, pork products, vegetables and all 
farm produce. 


The war is over. The millions of dollars that we have 
been spending on engines of destruction can now be expended 
on civic improvements, and if there is any one thing above all 
others the war has taught us the need of, it is good roads. 

Now is the time! Thousands of returning soldiers and 
thousands of ex-munition workers are now available to furnish 
the necessary labor. 


Back the Better Roads Movement! : 


You know what it means to you. You know who has the 
power to make good roads appropriations in your locality. See 
that this body acts. 

The day of the heavy motor truck is at hand. Its eco- 
nomical use spells good roads. Good roads in turn spell prosperity 
for the farmer, lower cost of living for the city dweller. Every- 
body benefits. The laborer is employed; the farmer comes in 
direct contact with his market; the consumer deals direct with 
the producer of his food. 

If interested in this idea, write us for our road Construc- 
tion and Maintenance Booklet No. 292. It’s free. It will 
give you a lot of valuable information on this timely subject. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Wilmington Delaware 
Plants, Warehouses and Sales Offices in all principal business centers 

The Principal Du Pont Products Are 


Explosives; Chemicals; Leather Substitutes: Pyroxylin Plastics; Paints 
and Varnishes; Pigments and Colors in Oil: Stains, Fillers; Lacquers 
and Enamels; Dyestuffs. 


For full information address : Advertising Division 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
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RONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


DEsIGNS. ESTIMATES, ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. FREE 
JNO.WILLIAMS, INC. BRONZE FOUNDRY (EST. 1875) . 


550 West 27 TH#StReEET. NEw YORK CITY 
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An Economical 
Canvas Roofing 


Winter is nearly over—Spring 
is coming and now is the time to 
think about that outside surface 
that needs recovering. 


CON-SER-TEX 
Canvas Roofing 


is the material you should use for 
covering roofs, porch floors, sleep- 
ing balconies and for all similar 
work, 


Not Expensive 
Economical to Lay 


Makes an even, attractive surface— 
is easy to lay—will not crack, shrink, 
stretch, peel, rot or leak—is unaffected 
by changing weather conditions and 
lasts for years. The cost is within the 
reach of everyone. 

Tell us the size of the space you 
want covered, and we will send sam- 
ples and a copy of “Roofing Facts and 
Figures.” 


WM. L. BARRELL COMPANY 


8 Thomas Street New York City 


Chicago Distributor : 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 430-440 N. Wells Street 


California Distributors : 
Waterhouse- Wilcox Co., San Franciscoand Los Angeles 
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Imperial Sanitary Floor 


Put On Like Plaster—Wears Like Iron 


It is a composition material, easily applied in plastic form over old 
or new wood, iron, concrete or other solid foundation—Laid 3-8 to 1-2 
in. thick—Does not crack, peel or come loose from foundation. 

It presents a continuous, fine grained, smooth, non-slippery surface, 

loally a seamless tile—No crack, crevice or joint for the accumu- 
jon of grease, dirt or moisture—Is noiseless and does not fatigue. 


The Best Floor 


for Kitchen, Pantry, Bath Room, Taundry, Porch, G Restaurant, 
Theater, Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Station, Hospital— 
all pinces where « beautiful, substantial 

Your choice of several practical oo! 
FREE on request. 


IMPERIAL Saag COMPANY 
992 Cutler Bui hester, New York 
On the ot on 10 years, 


and foot-easy floor is desired. 
colors. Full information and sample 








HOW TO STUDY THIS NUMBER 
The Independent Lesson Plans 
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. In what respects is th 


- Covenant of International 
1. Explain the meaning of every one of the 


. Write a single, 


vil. 
1. Give a talk concerning the most recent work 


ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND HISTORY, 


COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 


HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


The League of Nations, By President 
Wilson. 


. What e the purpose of the President’s 


speech 
In what ways is the speech ideal for its 


purpose 
. Make a brief that will show the principal 


divisions of the speech. 


. Show in what respects the introduction ful- 


fils the requirements of a good introduction. 
Show how the President emphasizes the im- 
portance of his subject, 

What parts of the speech are based upon 
sympathy? 


. What parts of the speech indicate a feel- 


ing of responsibility ? 


. What parts of the speech represent a mod- 


ern carrying out of the old principles of 
knighthood ? 


. Prove that the speech is thoroly American 


in spirit. 


b Compare the ideals of Burke’s Speech on 


Conciliation, with the ideals of the Presi- 
dent’s speech. 


. Show that the spirit of Lincoln’s speeches 


and the spirit of the President’s address are 
much the same. 

Prove that the conclusion is emphatic and 
effective. 


. Point out and explain at least five meta- 


phors that occur in the speech. 


. What does the speech reveal quemning the 


character of President Wilson? 
e President’s address 
greater than Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress, and in what respects is it, inferior 
to Washington's Farewell Address? 

aloud the paragraph that you consider 
most noteworthy. 


. Your teacher has asked you to give part 


of the President’s speech as an assembly 
declamation. What part will you choose? 
Explain. 

Friendship. 


following words: introduction, preamble. 
preface, prelude, proem, prolog, exordium. 
well-constructed sentence 
for every article of the Covenant. Write 
every sentence in such a way that it will 
express the principal thought of the article 
it concerns. 


. Compare or contrast the Covenant of In- 


ternational Friendship, 
tion of Independence. 


and the Declara- 


. Write a narrative of events that might have 


occurred if the Covenant had been in force 
in 1914, 


. What the League of Nations Means. 


By Hamilton Holt. 


. Write a short descriptive article on Presi- 


dent Wilson’s presentation to the Peace 
Conference of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. 

Prepare a four minute speech for a public 
assembly based on the last paragraph of 
Mr. Holt’s article. 

Thirty Million More Acres. By Rollin 
E. Smith. 

Show how the writer relates his subject to 
the interests of ordinary people. 

What is the value of forming a point of 
contact in the beginning of an article? 


. Show how the author makes his statistics 


interesting and emphatic. 
What is the writer’s purpose? 


- Painted Furniture Is Here Again. By 


Mary Harrod Northend. 

Explain, as if to your mother, how old 
furniture may be made highly attractive. 
Give the syntax of every word in the first 
sentence. 


» The New Books. 


Define the following words: ballad, pageant- 
ry, abridged, version, role, actions, transi- 
tions, episodes, intrigues. ballad meter. 
The Story of the Week. 


of the Peace Congress. 


. Explain how Shakespeare would have treat- 


such events as the extension of the ar- 
mistice and the ous defiant acts and 
speeches of the Germans, if he had wished 
to weave them into a play. How many of 
Shakesneare’s plays are founded upon ac- 
tural history? 


. Give a talk summing up the most impor- 


tant recent events in Europe. 


. Give a talk summarizing the most impor- 


tant recent events in America. 


CIVICS 
ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE. 
NEW YORK CITY 


1. The League of Nations—‘‘League of 
Nations,’’ “What the League of Nations 
Means.”’ 

1. Study each of the questions under this 
topic by reference to the “Covenant” and 
to Mr. Holt’s explanations of the meaning 
of the document. 

2. Mention some of the men in this country 
who have announced themselves as opposed 
to the adoption of the constitution of the 
League of Peace. Summarize, as far as you 
can, = reasons for their opposition to the 


AND 


8. Note the fourteen nations mentioned by the 
President in the first paragraph of his ad- 
dress. Why is Czecho-Slovakia among these 
nations? Why are Poland, the Jugo-Slav 

people and Ukrainia not among them? 

4. What does the President mean by’ the state- 
ment: “. . . the world cannot rest satisfied 
with mere official guidance”? 

5. Explain the President’s statement: “A liv- 
ing thing is born and we must see to it 
what clothes we put on it.” 

6. Quote the section of the Covenant which 
justifies the President’s statements: (a) 
“Armed force is in the background in this 
program,” ete. (Articles XVI-XVII.) (b) 
“Henceforth no member .. . can claim 
any agreement valid which it has not 
tered,” ete. (Articles XXIII-XXV.) (c) 
“We are done with annexations of helpless 
peoples,” etc. (Article XIX.) 

7. Give a brief summary of the proposed struc- 
ture of the League of Nations and the gen- 
eral method of procedure which the con- 
stitution proposes. (Articles I-VI.) 

8. What provision is made for the future ad- 
mission of present enemy nations and of 
— nations to the League? (Article 

9. What provisions are made for the reduc- 
tion of armaments and the supervision of 
the trade in munitions of war? (Articles 
VIll, [X, XVIIL) 

10. Describe the method proposed for the future 
settlement of intefnational disputes. (Arti- 
cles XI-XVI.) How does this method differ 
from that agreed upon in the Hague Con- 
ferences? 

ll. How are the “colonies and territories whicb 

. have ceased to be under the sovereignty 
of states which formerly governed them” 
to be taken care of by the League? (Arti- 
cle XIX.) 

12. What are some of the problems which wil 
probably be considered by the Bureau of 
Labor mentioned in Article XX? 

11. Germany and the Allies—“The Armis- 
tice Extension,” “Germany Defiant,” 
“Interests of Germany,’ ‘Austrian 
Elections.”’ 

1. What new provisions appear in the armis- 
tice agreed upon on February 17? What is 
the reason for each of these new provisions? 

2. Is Germany justified in regarding the terms 
of the new armistice as especially ay 

8. Do the fi 1 and ic conditions in 
Germany give you a key to the present un- 
rest in the empire? 

4. On what grounds will France possibly ob 
ject to the annexation of the Austrian prov- 
inces by Germany? 

Russia and the Allies—“What Hap- 
pened at Archangel,” “Affairs in 
Russia.’’ 

1. Why has the Allied and American expedi- 
tion into northern Russia failed? What, 
according to the President, was the orig- 
inal purpose of this expedition? Should 
the expedition be reénforced or withdrawn? 

2. “In short, intervention has taken just the 
form that President Wilson opposed,” ete. 
Do the facts justify this statement? 


8. What course of action does the editorial 
writer suggest? 


The Food Situation—“Thirty Million 
More Acres.” 

1. What is the attitude of the people whom 
you know toward the recently adopted Pro- 
hibition Amendment? 


2. How do you explain the condition indicated 
in the first sentence of the second para- 


graph? 

3. What is the basis of the assertion in the 
first sentence of the third paragraph? 

4. How will the ultimate relief of the present 
food situation be brought about? 





Iv. 
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THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 


(Continued from page 290.) 

it shall be the duty of the League to 
see that the nations who are assigned as 
the tutors and advisers and directors of 
these peoples shall look to their interests 
and their development before they look to 
the interests and desires of the mandatory 
nation itself. 

There has been no greater advance than 
this, gentlemen. If you look back upon the 
history of the world you will see how he!p- 
less peoples have too often been a prey to 
powers that had no conscience in the mat- 
ter. It has been one of the many distressing 
revelations of recent years that the great 
power which has just been, happily, de- 
feated, put intolerable burdens and injus- 
tices upon the helpless people of some of 
the colonies which it annexed to itself, that 
its interest was rather their extermination 
than their development, that the desire was 
to possess their land for European purposes 
and not to enjoy their confidence in order 
that mankind might be lifted in these places 
to the next higher level. 

Now, the world, expressing its conscience 
in law, says there is an end of that, that 
our consciences shall be settled to this 
thing. States will be picked out which have 
already shown that they can exercize a con- 
science in this matter, and under their 
tutelage the helpless peoples of the world 
will come into a new light and hope. 

THE CONSCIENCE OF THE WORLD 

So I think I can say of this document 
that it is at one and the same time a prac- 
tical document and a human document. 
There is a pulse of sympathy in it. There 
is a compulsion of conscience thruout it. It 
is practical, and yet it is intended to purify, 
to rectify, to elevate. And I want to say 
that so far as my observation instructs me, 
this is in one sense a belated document. I 
believe that the conscience of the world has 
long been prepared to express itself in some 
such way. We are not just now discovering 
our sympathy for these people and our in- 
terest in them. We are simply expressing 
it, for it has long been felt, and in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of more than 
one of the great states represented here— 
so far as I know, all of the great states 
that are represented here—that humane 
impulse has already exprest itself in their 
dealings with their colonies, whose peoples 
were yet at a low stage of civilization. 

We have had many instances of colonies 
lifted into the sphere of complete self-gov- 
ernment. This is not the discovery of a 
principle. It is the universal application of 
a principle. It is the agreement of the great 
nations which have tried to live by these 
standards in their separate administrations 
to unite in seeing that their common force 
and their common thought and intelligence 
are lent to this great and humane enter- 
prize. I think it is an occasion, therefore, 
for the most profound satisfaction that this 
humane decision should have been reached 
in a matter for which the world has long 
been waiting and until a very recent period 
thought that it was still too early to hope. 

Many terrible things have come out of 
this war, gentlemen, but some very beauti- 
‘ul things have come out of it. Wrong has 
been defeated, but the rest of the world has 
been more conscious than it ever was before 
of the majority of right. People that were 
suspicious of one another can now live as 
'riends and comrades in a single family, and 
lesire to do so. The miasma of distrust, of 
intrigue, is cleared away. Men are looking 
- to eye and saying “We are brothers and 
cave a common purpose. We did not realize 
it before, but now we do realize it, and this 
‘S our covenant of friendship.” 

















Stops Your Cleaning Troubles! 


From the day you order an ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner installed 
in the home, your house cleaning troubles will be over. The installation is easily 
and quickly made in any building, new or old, and the cost is a splendid invest- 
ment, not alone because of the increased value it adds to your property, but 
because of the elimination of the drudgery of dusting, beating, and sweeping. 












Simplifies and cuts cost of 


RCO WAND sees su soc 


VACUUM CLEANER ‘° &* 274 easier to keep. 


The ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner is a permanent, valuable improve- 
ment to any property. It is always and instantly ready for cleaning 
carpets, rugs, mattresses, curtains, upholstery, clothes, etc. Costs 
about a penny a day for current. The dust and dirt are piped 
away into the sealed dust bucket of the machine. 


Easily put in any building, Old or new 


The ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner is sold by dealers everywhere. Terms 
of partial payments may be arranged at your convenience. 


Send today for an illustrated catalog, “The ARCO WAND,” 
which fully illustrates and describes its many labor-saving uses yy,-hineis aides 
or side room. A suction 


revue AMERIGAN RADIATOR (COMPANY s.suSitt ae. SkEo nk “Pecwan 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 3% ‘$idabtcd iy Ge 























America’s Greatest War Invention 


In the March issue of ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENTER is 
fully described and treated editorially America’s Marvellous 
Invention—the Rogers Undergrourd Wireless (dooming all 
aerial wires). Now that peace has almost come this revolution- 
ary invention will have a more far-reaching influence than pos- 
sible even during the war. 

In this same gripping issue is also described one of the great- 
est War Engineering Feats accomplished by any nation— 


33 Assembled Locomotives 
Shipped on One Vessel 


Locomotives were formerly shipped Over-Seas in parts. The 
enterprise of American Engineers enabled thirty-three assem- 
bled steel monsters to be delivered Cross-Seas in a single ship. 

SEARCHLIGHTS OF THE DEEP 

(In colors) a fascinating story of deep sea fish that carry their 
own lights, 

FIVE CONVERSATIONS OVER ONE WIRE 

Multiplex Telephony and how it works. 


GOLD AND SILVER LOCATED BY 
SOUND WAVES 






“MY INVENTIONS,” By Nikola Tesla 
POPULAR AST 
EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY RONOMY 


And over roo other special features, fully illustrated in this big March number. 


NOW ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS-20c THE COPY 
$2.00 the Year—Foreign, Canadian and New York City $2.50 


EXPERIMENTER PUBLISHING CO. 233 Fulton St., New York City 
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This New Range 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 
























ie an 


The Coal section and the Gas section 
are just as separate as though you 
had two ranges in your kitchen. 


Gold Medal 


Glenwood 


Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 


When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for baking bread or 
arenes | meats and the other for 
pastry baking—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 161 
that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Mak. f the Celeb: lenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Hansen, a Saati Furnaces. 











A Little Book About 


Roses 
“It Leads Them All” 


Tuft’s College, Mass 
“Your catalog, just received, is worth 
some whole volumes on account of iis con- 
cise and complete directions on the culture 
of the Rose, and I own a good many works 

on floriculture.” G. W. BULLARD. 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Catoosa, Okla. 
“Your rose catalog is the bes? I have ever 
seen, It is a work of art and the iilustra- 
tions are true likenesses of the varieties they 
represent. If I had had a copy of your 
‘LITTLE BOOK’ when I first began to grow 
roses and adopted it for my quide,, I would 
have saved myself many disappointments and 

much expense.” A. FE. HENRY. 


Can you afford to miss this? 
1919 edition sent for 10 cents in coin or stamps 
GEORGE H. PETERSON 


Rose and Peony Specialist 


Box 70 Fair Lawn, N. J 














THE POULTRY YARD IN MARCH 


BY E. L. FARRINGTON 


month. Incubators should be started 

so as to have the chickens come off 
either late in March or early in April, un- 
less the smaller breeds are being kept, in 
which case late April hatching will be sat- 
isfactory. The important thing is to have 
the pullets lay before very cold weather 
comes next fall. That means that six or 
seven months should be allowed for the 
American breeds, and five or six months 
for the smaller breeds. 

Duck eggs usually run very fertile this 
month, and even the amateur will be wise 
to hatch out a few ducks if he has any 
place for raising them. It will not be neces- 
sary to grow them to maturity. If they are 
kept until they are ten or twelve weeks 
old, they will be just right for the table. 
lew kinds of poultry are more palatable, 
and the growing of ducklings is not diffi- 
cult. It is best to use Pekins when they are 
to be raised simply for their flesh. While 
highly popular for egg production, the In- 
dian Runners are much smaller even when 
mature. The meat of the Runner ducks, 


Ton is the most important hatching 


.| tho, is remarkably tender and sweet. 


When hatching duck eggs remember that 
a week longer is required than for hen 
eggs. Indeed, if you should happen to be 
hatching the eggs of Muscovy ducks you 
will need to allow five weeks. Duck eggs 
are as easily hatched in incubators as are 
those of hens, but they require much mois- 
ture. It is advisable to sprinkle the eggs 
toward the end of the hatch every day. If 
only a few are being hatched it is feasible 
to dip them in water heated to a tempera- 
ture of 100 or 103. Sprinkling the eggs is 
a good plan even when they are being 
hatched under hens. 

It is difficult to get broody hens early in 
the spring, but they are usually available 
this month. Later there will be a good many 
of them and some means must be taken to 
break them up. This applies, of course, to 
breeds such as the Rhode Island Reds, Ply- 
mouth Rocks and Wyandottes. Hens of the 
smaller breeds, like the Leghorns and An- 
conas, are considered non-sitters, altho an 
occasional hen of these breeds will become 
persistently broody. 

The writer once 
Leghorn which raised a brood of her 
own, and when they were large enough 
to look out for themselves adopted a bunch 
of Indian Runner ducklings, and finally 
left them to take a late brood of orphan 
chickens under her wing. This, however, 
is unusual. 

It is advisable to set two or three hens 
at the same time if possible, in order that 
the chickens may be doubled up and given 
to one or more hens. It is foolish to have 


owned a_ white 


a hen running with only half a dozen 
chicks, perhaps with only one. 

It is advisable to test the eggs under 
hens as well as those in incubators. If any 
are tested out, two clutches may be united 
and one hen released. The best ration for 
sitting hens is cracked corn. The hens 
should be allowed to come off the nest, or, 
if necessary, compelled to come off at least 
once a day for feed and water and to dust 
themselves. 

If the society with the long name should 
visit some of the poultry houses where sit- 
ting hens are being confined, it would find 
many opportunities for drastic action, be- 
cause thousands of hens are allowed to 
suffer torments from vermin. Broody hens 
sometimes die on the nests, simply from the 
attacks of lice. It is both a matter of 
humanity and good judgment, therefore, to 
keep the hens well dusted with lice pow- 
der, or to apply a lump of blue ointment 
about the size of a pea to the skin just 
under the vent, rubbing it in to cover a 
space the size of half a dollar. 

Not a few poultry keepers like to raise 
their chickens in brooders even tho they 
hatch them with hens. If incubators are 
used, of course brooders are indispensable. 
They should be ready for the chickens as 
soon as the latter are dry after coming out 
of the shells. When only a few chickens 
are being raised, no better kind of brooder 
can be found than the metal, portable hover 
which can be set down in any colony house 
or even in a shed or other building. They 
are easy to care for, and very satisfactory 
except in extremely cold weather when it 
is difficult to keep up the heat. Amateurs 
are advised to fight shy of the out-of-doors 
brooders which may keep the chicks com- 
fortable, but which are difficult to manage. 
especially when there is snow on the ground 
or when high winds are blowing. Indoor 
brooders are by all means to be preferred. 
When several hundred chickens are to be 
raised, there is nothing better than the coal 
burning brooder which has a big hover and 
is much easier to care for than a series of 
lamp brooders. This year oil heated brood- 
ers of the same design are being put on 
the market, and seem: to have some ad- 
vantages over the stove brooders. They will 
make a particularly strong appeal to women 
poultry keepers, as there are no ashes to 
carry away and no coal to handle. 

Spade up the poultry yard as soon as the 
ground can be worked, and if it has been 
neglected, scrape up and remove an inch or 
more of the surface dirt, which is sure to 
be very foul. 

Sprout oats if no other green stuff is 
available, because the poultry particularly 
need something of the kind at this season. 
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Remarkable Remarks 


Rev. W. T. McELtvEEN—The soul of all 
improvement is the improvement of the 
soul. 

Mayor Joun F. Hytan—I would like 
to be the best mayor that New York has 
ever had. 

Dr. BurcHarpt Dv Bors-—The chief 
effort to modernize Africa should be thru 
the schools. 

Rev. B. C. PREsTON—-A woman is as 
old as she looks. A man is old when he 
stops looking. 

Dr. WALTER LamLaw-—The war had 
moral elements and aims years before 
America entered it. 

Wiu11amM H. Tart-—The English Con- 
stitution is a small house with a lot of 
“ells and bay windows. 

Pror. Horace Meyer KaLLeN—Found- 
ing a colony is “passing the buck” to the 
government by the trader. 

Rev. NEHEMIAH Boynton—A victory is 
always empty except it is filled to over- 
flowing with an ethical content. 

LENORE ULric—You've got to be satis- 
fied that you can do anything, but never 
satisfied with anything you do. 

E. W. Howe—I think I have never 
known a country town soprano who was 
not pained when Melba was mentioned. 

TaLcott WILLIAMS— Whenever _ the 
Church has governed it has lost as a 
Church and it has failed as a govern- 
ment. 

CHARLIE CHAPLIN—I would a thousand 
times rather get a laugh thru something 
clever and original than thru slapstick and 
horse-play. 

SENATOR FRELINGHUYSEN—Our soldiers 
are returning to civil life absolutely pen- 
niless and in many cases with back pay 
due them. 

SERBIAN CONSUL MICHAEL PuPpIN—For 
five hundred years it was the Turk who 
was the archenemy of the Serb; today it 
is the Teuton. 

ViscouNT BryceE—Providence has or- 
dained the British to be the race to do 
more for the welfare of mankind than any 
other people. 

HENRY MorGentHau—The Germans 
have deliberately smashed the Mosaic laws ; 
they haven’t obeyed a single one of the 
Ten Commandments. 

Ricnt Hon. Rupert GuINNESS—Since 
the days of Mahomet no prophet has been 
listened to with more superstitious respect 
than President Wilson. 

JAMES WELDON JOHNSON—TIf loyalty to 
a nation and fighting its battles could give 
the American negro his full rights he would 
have had them long ago. 


SECRETARY WiLson—Any foreigner who 
comes to this country and advocates the 
overthrow of our form of Government by 
force is an invading enemy. 


ALBA B. JoHNSON—Just as surely as 
Congress puts one government representa- 
tive on a railroad board we shall see the 
beginning of the end of regulation. 


JoHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.—I believe 
that the community is an essential party 
to industry and that it should have ade- 
quate representation with the other parties. 


SAMUEL GoMpERS—The war came upon 
us Just as suddenly as peace, and we have 
deen just as unprepared to meet the prob- 
lems of peace as we were to meet the prob- 
lems of war. 

GrEorcE W. Kircuwey—Many a man 

who was contented to be a soda water 
clerk before the war now aspires to become 
a real business man. The ambition is 
laudable but it complicates the employment 
problem, . 
_ Dr. Fetice Frerrero—The curious thing 
is that the Jugoslavs and their friends, 
while they accuse Italy of imperialism for 
'ts Intention to incorporate 425,000 Slavs, 
apparently think nothing of the fact 
‘hat the Jugoslavs would like to include 
13,000 Italians in their own territory. 























LL the taste expended in the bathroom is 
useless unless the water closet is quiet of JF 
operation. A noisy closet is an annoyance om 


to you, an embarrassment to your guests. ‘ 
The Silent Si-wel-clo Closet incorporates special features to : 
make its operation quiet and thorough. Its sanitary features ; 
overcome the danger of clogging and subsequent damage. : 


No effort has been spared to make the Si-wel-clo and its ie 
component parts the very best. 5 


The Trenton Potteries Company 
“Tepeco” All-Clay Plumbing . 


is mOst sanitary, beautiful, practical and permanent. Perma- 

nency is not denoted by a white surface, but by what material 

is beneath that surface. With time, inferior materials will 

lose their sanitary value, dirt will adhere, the appearance b 
ome uninviting—the piece lose its usefulness. 


“Tepeco” Plumbing is china or porcelain, solid and sub- 
stantial, Dirt does not readily cling to its glistening white 
surface, nor will that surface be worn away by scouring. 
A wise investment—a beautiful one. 


If you intend to build or renovate your bathroom write 
for our instructive book, “Bathrooms of Character.” 
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TOWNSEND’S 
TRIPLEX 


The Public is warned not to 
purchase mowers infringing. 
t Townsend Patent No. 
1,209,519, Dec. 19, 1916. 


The Greatest Grass- 
cutter on Earth. Cuts a 
Swath 86 inches wide. 


S. P. TOWNSEND & CO. 


14 Central Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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INSIDE INFORMATION |(, ° 2 
ON GARDENING. DREER'S 1919 
(Continued from page 301) q 
the tendere ne hich should not = 
be set out * wntil a warm weather GARDEN BOOK 
has arrived and all danger of light IVES you the informa- 
frosts has passed. The former group in- tion you must have if 


cludes cabbage, cauliflower, beets, lettuce, : 
kohlrabi, parsley and celery. Onions trans- your garden is to be a success. 


plant very readily, and the large Spanish . . 
varieties started now and set out about Everything Worth Growing 
the first of May will grow to amazing size, in Vegetables, Flowers, plants, 
es weighing in the fall, if conditions have been bulbs, roses, vines, berries, 
smudgy c soot from fr favorable, several pounds apiece. Swiss ; $ ; 

sifting in through those AT chard also is easily started ahead of plant- oa ntalt . Ab we Ba 
crevices around your A ing time, and will give a first cutting of : ully described —! 
windows; lighten house- , “greens” several weeks earlier than if ties and standard varieties. 
cleaningand lessenlaun- planted in the open. 

dry bills thereby. Shut The tenderer group includes such things over a thousand photographic 
out sickness - breeding : as tomatoes, peppers, egg-plants, okra (if illustrations. 

dampness, draught-cre- you care enough about it to want it extra ) 

ating winds or summer drafts early), melons, lima beans and sweet corn. | N@3. Mailed free if you mention 


Deaden outside | sy, i295 dua: | These last three are not readily transplant- i pantnetion, 


noises, Have windows = os ed, but by the use of the paper pots or dirt | ia HENRY A. DREER 
that always glide easily, bands mentioned before may be started very , 714-716 Chestnut Street 
that never rattle. For readily, and if carefully handled can be Philadelphia, Pa. 
these all-season ew wear out, transferred to the open with little or no 
ee gd now wi setback. Melons, lima beans and corn grow 
ss a oad ities rapidly where there is plenty of warmth, 
aan aetn an ieee a . and care should be taken not to start them 
ingsalone! More widelyused }] 3 p, » weet more than three or four weeks before it 
ee eee siibe Bi will be safe to transplant them to the open. 
tight and trouble-free. Out: E. H. Gary _ chief “y= starting plants either 
Ss e building. Insta indoors or in the frame is to handle them 
erbilt 
world'a oldest: largest: mact | Heme rere, so that the soil in which they are sown will 
De ed the Behn not cake or form a crust, thus preventing 
makers—with @ qua a the tender little shoots struggling thru to 
tury reputation for = the surface after the seeds have germinated. 


ee The first step in this direction is to secure 
a light, spongy, porous soil by the method 
A ia B E R L already described. Then put a layer of drain- 


PETAL WEATHER STRIPS age material—sphagnum moss, leaf mold 
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224 big pages, four color plates, 
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screenings, crushed oyster shells. or some- 
STANDARD FOR 25 thing similar—a half inch or so in depth in 
the bottom of the flat or seed pan before 


we, doors 2 Soe ee ge putting in the soil, after which fill in the 


soil to within a quarter of an inch or so 
' Mustrated, deseriptive book ° ° 
WRITE ‘x and list of users in your vielalty. of the top of the flat or pan, pressing it 


CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. down evenly and firmly, particularly in the 
General Offices: 119 Dinan Bldg., Detroit corners, and give a thoro watering. This 


may be done with a fine spray on a water- ‘*The estimable result o sistent effort.”’ 
ing can, but a much better method is to f per for 


place the flat or seed pan in a tub or sink E 

where the soil can be saturated with water ROS BUSHES 
by letting it gradually soak up thru the ee 
bottom. Apply the water slowly, and take|| In the aggregate our collection is un- 
the flat or seed pan out as soon as the —- Individually each bush 


moisture begins to show on the surface— erfect—a constant source of lov- 
don’t let it get flooded and muddy. able beauty 


Mark off little furrows two to three 
inches apart with the point of a lead pencil AT YOUR DISPOSAL 
or an orange stick, making them just deep Our catalogs—a complete reference for all 
enough so that the seed when covered will hardy plants, trees, evergreens, shrubs and 
be barely below the surface. A light water- vines. Our service—the outcome of long 
ing may be given carefully to settle the|| experience in every phase of gardening 
soil firmly about the seeds, and then the and horticulture. 
flat or pan should be covered with a pane Visit Our Nurseries 
of glass, leaving a slight air space at one 
edge. This is to prevent the too rapid evap- Rutherford New Jersey 
oration of moisture, and to keep the sur- 
face of the soil from becoming dry and] — e 
hard. After a flat or pan is put in a warm 4 Glorious ROSES 
; <7 place (light is not necessary until after Hardy, Everbloomi 
d? Al. the seed has begun to sprout) germination] Trueto Name. _cpseomgee = Zc 
Going to Buil : will take place in from four ." ten days,| Mailed postpaid for ........ee 
; according to the kind of seed and other con- ’ 
" Specify * “Yale Build- : ditions. “after planting no further water- 
5 ors Locks and Hard- ing should be given until the surface of the 4, joe Couns e anew wane 
} ware for : soil begins to get dry, which in eg ( / folowing collectjon_bloome, from 
am . : will not be until after the little seedlings ‘ garly summer to late fall: Aster, Sweet 
Positive Security are up. Use only a fine spray, and apply a 
Correct D esign the water gradually—or, better still, water 
: Long Service : in the same way as suggested when pre- 
“ a} } | paring the flat for planting. 
bya ne eee Plenty of sunlight, fresh air, and suffi- 
: ve . le cient water are the chief requirements of 
the little plants for the next few weeks. 
The nearer the glass they can be kept the 
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better, and if there is any tendency for 
them to “draw toward the light” the flat 
should be changed about occasionally. - If 
the little seedlings have come up too thick- 
ly, they should be thinned before they be- 
gin to crowd. Watering should be done only 
on bright days, and early in the morning 
so that the seedlings and the surface of the 
soil will have dried off by night. Don’t get 
impatient and attempt to force the growth 
of the plants by keeping them where the 
temperature is high and where the air is 
close. Sturdiness and vigor are much more 
desirable than size. 

When the seedlings are a few weeks old 
—about the time the second true leaf is 
appearing—they will be beginning to crowd 
and should be transplanted without fur- 
ther delay. 

While the plants may be set directly in 
the soil in the cold-frame or hotbed, the 
work can be done more conveniently and 
with much better results, by transplanting 
into other flats, or even better, into small 
paper pots. The soil to be used should be 
similar to that prepared for sowing the 
seed, except that more manure can be used, 
and a little fine bone dust should be added. 

In taking up the seedlings, do not pull 
them out of the flat, but lift a bunch of a 
dozen out with an old knife blade, and then 
carefully separate them, retaining as many 
of the tiny, fibrous roots as possible. They 
should be set several inches apart each way 
in transplanting (or in two or three inch 
paper pots or bands) and set well down 
into the soil so that the seed leaves will 
be just above it. Water carefully after 
transplanting and then do not water again 
for several days and keep the little plants 
shaded during the middle of the day from 
direct sunlight—this to enable them the 
more quickly to reéstablish themselves and 
commence new growth. With plants in a 
frame outside, the matter of ventilation 
must be watched most carefully, as the tem- 
perature will run up under the glass dur- 
ing the middle of a bright sunny day, and 
an abundance of fresh air is absolutely 
essential to grow sturdy, hardy plants that 
will not be checked when set out in the 
open. A 

When the soil is dry enough to dig or 
plow, have the entire garden plot worked 
up the first thing. The practise of digging 
up a strip at a time, as it may be needed 
for planting, is wrong. When it is dry 
enough to work properly, the sooner the 
whole garden can be turned up and raked 
off so that the surface will dry out and 
form a mulch over the moist soil beneath, 
the better. The garden is then in a condi- 
tion to absorb the greatest possible amount 
of water from the spring rains, and to 
store it up for summer use. Furthermore, 
this early preparation of the garden gives 
all the weed seeds near the surface a 
chance to sprout, and they can be destroyed 
rapidly by raking the ground over every 
week or ten days. 

Such manure or compost as may be avail- 
able for use on the garden should be spread 
evenly over the entire surface before dig- 
ging or plowing. A layer three or four 
inches deep, if you can get that much, will 
be none too heavy. Lime, fertilizers, humus, 
sheep manure and materials of that nature 
should not be put on until after the ground 
is plowed or spaded up. They should then 
be broadcast and thoroly harrowed or 
raked in. If you are going to use lime, it 
should be put on at the earliest possible 
moment. “Humus” can be applied at the 
same time. Fertilizer, bone meal, nitrate of 
sola, ete., should not be applied until a 
few days before planting. 

With this work done, and out of the 
wey, you will be able to proceed rapidly 
with the actual planting of the garden as 
fast as weather conditions permit. 





How Blue-jay Acts 


A is a thin, soft, protecting ring 
which stops the pain by relieving the 
pressure. 


Bis the BAB wax, centered onthe 
corn to gently undermine it. 


Cis rubber adhesive. It wraps 
around the toe and makes the plaster 
snug and comfortable. 





My 10 years withaCo 


By a woman who typifies millions 


I had, like most women, two or three pet 
corns, which remained with me year aber 
year. 

I suppose that one was ten years old. It 
had spoiled thousands of hours for me. 

Of course I pared and padded them, but 
the corns remained, 


Then Somebody Told Me 


Then somebody told me of Blue-jay. I 
promised to get it, and did. 

I applied it to =! oldest corn, and it 
never pained again. In two days I removed 
it, and the whole corn disappeared. 

It was amazing—two days of utter com- 
fort, then the corn was gone. 

That day I joined the millions who keep 
free from corns in this way. If a corn 
appears I apply a Blue-jay promptly and it 
goes. 

I’ve forgotten what corn aches were. 

I have told these facts so often that not 
a woman I know has corns. Now I gladly 
write them for this wider publication. 

Certainly corns are unnecessary. Paring 
and padding are needless. Harsh, mussy 
treatments are folly. 

When a corn can be ended by applying a 
Blue-jay, surely everyone should end them, 
And anyone who will can prove the facts 
tonight. 


BB Blue-jay 


Stops Pain Instantly—Ends Corns Completely 
25 Cents—At Druggists 


Bauer & Black Mates cf Sterile | 


Chicago New York Toronto 


AUMUND 














Weather always winter in Northern New 


land. Ask for catalog X. 


mates are those which have 
Cold been tried in the North. Many kinds which 
will do in Southern N. Y. or N. J. will not 


Plants My 25th anniversary annual offers about all 
the really hardy shrubs, trees, vines, herba- 
ceous plants, lilies, wild flowers, hardy 

ferns, &c., suitable to Northern New Eng- 


Horstord’s The best plants for cold cli- ~ : INGEE ROSES 






Dingee roses are always grownon their own 
roots—and are absolutely the dest for the 
amateur planter. Send today for our 

New Guide to Rose Culture’’ for 1919— 
it’s free. It isn’t a catalog—it’s a practical 
work on rosegrowing. Profusely illustrated. 

Offers 500 varieties Roses, other plants, bulbs 

and seeds, andteilshowto growthem. Safede- 

livery guaranteed. Est, 1850. 70 greenhouses. 


England. 











F. H. HORSFORD, CHARLOTTE, VT. 











The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 331, West Grove, Pa. 
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T A Gigantic Wonder—over 200 podshave 
1 200 0 1 BEAN. been grown ona single plant—all well 
i bean planted. Plants grow strong and erect, branching out in all di 
bearing pods up we.! from the ground, which literally load the plants; beans 
being pure white ard of best quality. 

Plant in your garden or any good soil, after danger of frost, any time up to 
June lb only 1 Bean in a hill, and it will mature a crop in about 0 days, ripen- 
ing rere , and the growth and yield willsimply surprise you. My supply 


ns with 


My New Seed Rook: is fil ith High Grade Gardcn Seeds at) it. prices. 
It’s mailed free. F.B. MILLS, Seed Grower, Dept 35, BOSE HILL, N.¥ 


filled, producing over 1300 beans from 
rections, 


and I can offer only in ackets, each containing over 
growing direct ome, Order early to yh of them. 
‘“ ic 


packets pooeses & pkts, 2 pkts. 50c3 15 pkts. @1 postpaid. 
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if insect pests, 
with their beauty and song. 


colored bird picture free. 











as our 
Dodson Sparrow Trap to rid your community of W. L HALLAM & CO., 225 Sth Ave., N. Y. 


aes aod ee and repay —yy fold mates the net profits on a basis of only $5 PER TREE or $240 
turns on go d grves. Even §5 pert ll NET 40% 
Order Now Don’t Wait Frecbokon the iavewenent. The income ona grapeivait grove begins 
ing how to attract the song birds around your h« 
illustrating Dodson line, giving prices, Also 


HOE Pra ‘ ‘ tah Se a week at 








FLORIDA 


Buy a Commercial 
Grapefruit Grove 


AT 
LAKELAND HIGHLANDS 


A 10 acre grapefrnit grove will provide an income equivalent 
to 5% ON $50,000. The cost of a grove is only ONE- 
our crops, EIGHTH OF . HIS SUM. Our Company conservatively esti- 


PER AORE, which is only one-fourth of the maximum re- 
after the firth year. 


Our illustrated booklet answers all questions. Write for a 


ome 
beautiful copy and read it. Then, if you are in a position to finance 
spend the Country 
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iy Richer luxury, a greater com- x 
MAR fort has been added to the 3 
an quiet stately dignity of thischarm- |X 
y j ing hostelry through remodelling Y, 
we and new furnishings of rare She, 
AN N 
oN beauty. N 
pe The Brunswick ‘a 
In Copley Square, Boston ' 


Two Boston Hotels ruled by a single thought SERVICE 
L. C. PRIOR, President sf 
(COMBRENG the convenience 


of nearness to the best shops, 
the theatre and the train is found 


a that correctness in appointment 
y and service that makes dining 
dee , 

te here a real joy. 

ii The Lenox 


In fashionable Back Bay, Boston 
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‘Fifty-ninth Annual Statement of the. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(NOW PURELY MUTUAL) 
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256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORCE FE. IDE, President 
JANUARY Ist, 1919 
ASSETS —a LIABILITIES 
Invested in Liberty Bonds........ $3,289,800.00 Insurance Reserve WERE cvcccee $90,909. 701-08 
Invested in Other Bonds.......... 16,482,521.00 Reserve for Deferred Dividends. 2,784,375.00 
Invested in Loans on Bonds and x i Reserve for Other Liabilities..... 1,585,259.74 
Mortgages ........ seereccesecs 7,003,177.00 Contingent Peserve Fund........ ‘ 923,621,07 
83.16% of which is guaranteed 
as to principal and interest) 
i i piesa bees. + heed 1, 500, 000.00 No ‘mortgage under foreclosure—No interest unpaid 
Loans to Policyholders........-... 6,198,013.90 = a 
Gener ASST cocccccesce: coccce 1,528,499.91 
INSURANCE RECORD 
Snsurance in Force Dee. Bist, 1938... cccccccccccypeccccsvccccccces $158,719,291.80 
Gee We Memamem Gh FOG... oc cccccccccccswcccccceseesecsesecesee 12,660,147.00 
a Pe no oc aecasennenanraatadaewen ss 22.692,683.82 
ee ee Ge GD PO cccane ccreenceectaneKeetbdewases 24,510,677.53 
Death claims paid and incurred for the year, 
$2 097,735.90, an increase of $818,126.29 over 1917 
OFFICERS 
WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, First Vice- srenset 
ELLIS W. GLADWIN, 2d V.-Pres. and Sercy. FRANK W. HAPIN, Medical Director 
WM. S. GAYLORD, Assistant Secretary FRANK* H. TRIMELA, Cashier 
HENRY MOIR, Actuary HOWARD VAN SINDEREN, Counsel 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agents HERBERT N. SHFPYPARD, Asst. Actuary 
WM. J. CAMERON, Asst. Actuary 
DIRECTORS 


Win. 4 Nash Courtlandt P. Dixon William J. Matheson Howard Van Sinderen 

Ellis W. Gladwin Francis L. Hine Ktobert L. Pierrepont E. Hayward Ferry 

Martin Joost William A. _Megsnels George W. Murray William Van Sickle 
Wu. ~ a4. a Moir 





WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 


In the issue of December 7 we published 
a list of test questions based on general 
knowledge and especially on knowledge of 
current events, compiled by the Friends’ 
School of Baltimore and of Germantown, 
Pennsylvania. Here are the correct answers 
to the questions at that time: 

1. Herbert C. Hoover. 

2. William G. McAdoo. 

3. Newton D. Baker. 

4. Josephus Daniels. 

5. John J. Pershing. 


G6. The Vice-President of the United 
States, at present Thomas R. 
Marshall. 


7. Georges Clemenceau, 

8. Earl Reading. 

9. Rodin. 

0. Gutzon Borglum, George Gray Bar- 
nard, August St. Gaudens, Daniel 
Chester French, Thomas Ball 

11. Raymond Poincare. 

12. New York. 

Bolsheviki. 

International Red Cross of Geneva. 

15. Japanese Ambassador to the United 

States. 

16. Editor London Times and head of Brit- 

ish Publicity Service in the United 

States. 

17. President of Columbia University. 

18. “Grandmother of the Russian Revolu- 

tion.” Siberian ex!le and revolution- 

ist, now in the United States, 

19. Commander of the Allied Armies in 

France, 

20. Canadian Secretary of State for Ex- 

ternal Affairs (First Minister of 

Canada). 


Woman’s Committee Council Na- 
tional Defense. 
Eminent woman painter of animals. 
23. Soviet Secretary of War. 
German Chancellor, November, 1917. 








Kichard M. Hoe Ethelbert Ide Low 




































ipf to Rupt ured People| 


Our Akron 
Sponge Rubber Pad 
( mn... brings instan’ 
relief and produces 
thousands of cures. It 
is sanitary, extremely come 
fortable, cannot slip, allows free 
blood circulation, and continually 
massages and strengthens the muscles, 
SCROTAL PAD NEEDS NO LEG STRAP 
Our New Akron Sponge Rubber Scrotal Pad holds 
8 out of 10 cases of Scrotal Hernia perfectly, wi 
out strap between the legs. 
FREE SAMPLE PADAND CONSULTATION 
A Sample Akron Sponge Rubber Pad will be sent ab- 
solutely FREE to every ruptured person. Advice 
recommendation of our experienced fitting ex- 
rts also FREE. Letters and printed matter mailed 
plain envelopes. 


$500.00 Money-Back GUARANTEE 
Groce Als Akron Truss Sold under above jerentee. 
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THE AKRON TRUSS CO., 1523 TRUSS BLDG.. AKRON, 0, 


AUTHORS 


What have you in perfected MSS., fiction, 
verse or other fields, available for BOOK make- 
up? Prompt report whether or not we will 
finance, market and exploit the book will 
rendered if given option. Forward your copy. 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc.| 2¢ 


61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


FACTS. Arguments, Briefs for Debates. Qut- 

lines, literary, historical and scientific material, 
for club papers, orations and essays. The. Bureau 
of Research, 318 E. sth St., New Albany, Ind. 








SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: bering material Pier 


special articles, speeches, es. Expert 
scholarly service. pant AUTHORS RESRARCH B AU; 
Suite 42, 500 Fifth Avenue, New Yort:. 





25. Former United States Ambassador to 
Germany. 

Noted English Shakespearean 
Died July 2, 1917. 

Noted English woman author. 
of “Silas Marner,” “Mill 
Floss.” 

28. Woman nurse in Crimean War. 

29. Influence of personality upon an audi- 

ence or associates. 

30. Strip of land between opposing en- 
trenchments. 

31. Dangerous personality in innocent di- 
guise. 

32. Requiring a task without giving need- 
ed material. 

33. The wounded. 

34. Artillery fire concentrated upon a cer- 
tain line to prevent infantry ad- 
vance. 

35. Writ for the appearance in court be- 
fore sentence, of a person under 
arrest. 

. Previous condition. 

Unstable disposition. 

. Guaranteeing free passage of shipping 

of all nations in peace and war. 

Unrealizable ideals. 

40. Now House of Windsor—reigning f - 
ily of Britain. 

Canadian port from which navy t:ans- 
ports were dispatched. 

42. Objective of the drive begun by Gen- 


actor. 


Author 
on the 





‘AUTOGRAPH 


Letters of Distinguished Persons: Washington, 
Franklin, Jefferson, Lincoln, Grant, Roose- 
velt, Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson, Whittier, 
Hawthorne. Holmes, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Meredith, Browning and hundreds of cthers. 


eral Byng, November, 1917. 

43. Place of signing ~ treaty pecween Rus- 
sia and Germany. 

44. First of the Central American states 
to sever diplomatic relations with 
Germany. 





New Catalogue (over 2,000 titles) sent free 
on request. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, Boston, Mass. 





45. Booth Tarkington. 
46. Robert Louis Stevenson. 





47, Guy Empey.’ 





21. Prominent suffrage leader; Chairman’ 
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You will find it in Spen- 
cerian Pens. They really 
do meet your most ex- 
acting personal require- 
ments and give greater 
writing freedom and as- 
tonishingly long service. 


SPENCERIAN 


PERSONAL 


Steel Pens 


‘What your Handwrit- 
ing Reveals’’—a fasci- 
nating booklet interpret- 
ing character and 10 dif- 
ferent sample pens will 
be sent on receipt of 10c. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 


THE “PENNFIELD-SPRING LEVER” 
CULTIVATOR 


Does not crush the wheel into the ground, nor tire the wrists, 
but the power from the momentum of the body is utilized 
with the hand and forearm in a natural poweriul grip and 
leverage, operating easily at an even gait, by man or woman. 
You can do a day’s work inthe evening with ease and pleasure 
when using a Pennfield. Complete set of acijustable steel hoes 
(8% inch hook and ‘‘v’’ shaped) and 2 plows, right and left 
for furrowing, hilling or ridzing. Utilizing the belt brace, 
one who has lost an arm or hond can readily operate a 
Pennfield. Made of best materials. Order NOW and be 
ready for the season. Crated for shipment, $13.75. 












«* *d Oct. 30, 1917 
= — ** July 10, 1918 
Mfg’d te, The J. ™. Hartman Company 
Box No. 322 banon, Pa. 











Bhar advantage of our Special 
Offer in Paper Pots, Gro Quik 
Forcers, Sprinklers, etc. 


THE CLOCHE Co. 
37 Warren Street, New York City 














Try a hed of Calif, Best kinds and al! 
out door grown GERANIUMS! colors. Single and 
a 00 tor 23 plants; $2.50 for 100; 50c for 
10, paid and guaranteed. Far West ‘Geranium 
Ranch’ wrt Waterloo St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Py, ExtraUses 
i ¥ From Any Socket 


You don’t have to unscrew light bulbs 
A touse electric appliances. The 


E> 


Gives two outlets toany socket. Doubles 
its service. At your dealer's 



















48. Alfred Lord Tennyson. 

49. William Makepeace Thackeray. 

50. Jonathan Swift. 

51. Tiber. 

52. Rhine. 

53. Seine. 

54. St. Lawrence. 

55. Danube. 

56. Hudson. 

57. Cam. 

58. Potomac. 

59. French enlisted soldier. 

60. Shed to house airplanes, 

61. An embankment along a river to pre- 
vent overflow. 

62. Gliding descent with power shut off. 

63. Spending the winter in slothful state. 

64. To masticate one’s food thoroly. 

65. Industrial Workers of the World, a 
revolutionary labor organization. 

66. A newly-enlisted recruit. 

67. A member of the intellectual class. 

68. Head of the National Red Cross. 

69. Unofficial representative of the United 
States to foreign countries. United 
States delegate to Peace Conference. 

70. President American Federation of 
Labor. 

71. Wood pulp. 

72. Where the branches have started. 

73. William Howard Taft (and Theodore 
Roosevelt). 

74. The Arctic side of European Russia 

between Archangel and Murmansk. 

5. Extensive shipbuilding yards of the 

Emergency Fleet Corporation near 
Philadelphia. 

76. Northern part of France not far from 
the Belgian boundary. 

77. In Northern France. 

78. On the Tigris River, Mesopotamia. 

. The Mediterranean coast of France. 

80. Central Greece. 

81. River in northeastern Italy, flowing 
from the eastern border into the 
Gulf of Venice. 

82. Homer, St. Luke, Shakespeare, Walter 
Scott, Mark Twain, Vachel Lindsay. 


PAINTED FURNITURE IS 
HERE AGAIN 


(Continued from page 302) 
most effective by painting with black, and 
decorating with vivid touches of red and 
green, and it will lend an interesting note 
to any room. 
For the living room, many of the old- 








time chairs that are probably tucked away. 


in your attic are admissible for this pur- 
pose, and in their graceful outlines they 
have decorative qualities that make them 
desirable for summer furnishings. All that 
they need is a coat of paint properly ap- 
plied, and singularly enough, two people, 
working side by side, with the same mate- 
rial, will arrive at very different results in 
painted surfaces, for the application of 
color and design has to be worked out to 
show one’s originality. 

There are innumerable ways of utilizing 
this painted furniture to give the necessary 
note of brightness and cheer to the home, 
and today the home decorator has an in- 
finite variety to choose from, as well as a 
wealth of material to inspire her. A few 
pieces, carefully chosen, and rightly dec- 
orated, will often brighten up the most dis- 
mal room, and while there are no set rules 
to govern the furnishings, yet there are so 
many countries’ ideas to draw from that 
it is not a difficult matter to express our- 
selves artistically, when desiring to work 
out cheerful cottage furniture at a reason- 
able price. If the decorating is well done, 
it is not only interesting but suitable for 
both the summer and winter homes, and 
there is about it a gay vivacity that no 
other furniture possesses. 















* Have your 
eyes examined” 


OU ARE asefficient as your 
eyes and the only way to 
know that your eyes are really 
efficient is to have them examin- 
ed, If you need glasses, ask for 


Shelltex Rimmed 


SAur-on 


EYEGLASSES AND SPECTACLES 
Quality Beyond Question 


= at no greater cost > 
TYLISH in design, Shur-ons 
attract favorable attention; 
optically correct, they improve 
your vision; mechanically right, 
they are comfortably secure. 
Fitted with 
Shur-on KOSMA Lenses 


—tinted lenses that shut out 
strong light—Shur-ons arethe 
glasses you will like best. 


E. Kirstein Sons Co. 


Est. 1864 = Rochester, N. Y. 
Sole Manufacturers of 
Shur-on Optical Products 













OSES of NEW CASTLE 


is the title of a beautiful book on the culture of 
roses and other plants, gives ex’ = experience 
of a lifetime. ie s free. i uis' illustrated 
in natural colors; offers an tells oe yrow 
these famous mus plants. Write for cop aay 

HELLER B Box 331 . New Lote d. 


VICK’S.ciFr1 GUIDE 


For 70 years the leading authority on 















Now Vegetable, Flower, and Farm Seeds, For 
R dy Plants and Bulbs. Better than ever. 9 
ea Send for free copy today. 1919 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 


Rochester, N. Y 
19 Stone Street 


The Flower City 








e 
toilets, where germs bre Be 
Feady for the long, one winter. 
Have a warm, sanitary, comfort- 
ble, odoricss toilet Tight in the 
* Sousoaayehere you wantit. Don't 
go out in the cold, A boon to 
\nvalids, 
GUARANTEED ODORLESS 
The germs are killed bys 
chemical in water in the 
container, ene once &@ 


Cones guaranteed. Thirty 










an yl ~? Ask for catalog 
ROWE ‘SANITARY ma. CO. 


6403 fy ay Son, Mich, 


Ast, cout ~ aed 
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Sixty-Eighth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


Phoenix Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Connecticut 
JANUARY 1, 1919 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


Total Assets, $ 48,881,385 


Gain, 2,939,789 
Total Income, 10,715,339 
Gain, 587,570 


213,479,965 
16,382,456 


Insurance in Force, 
Gain, 


New Insurance Paid for $28,818,922 


War Extra Premiums Returned 


All War Losses Paid in Full 





Growth of the Company in Twenty Years 


Insurance 


Year. Income. Assets. in Force. 

1898 . $2,554,782 $11,660,627 $51,170,782 
1908. §.484,495 25,948,801 108,927,188 
1918. 10,715,339 48,881,385 213,479,965 


ROGERS & ANDREWS, Managers 
217 Broadway New York City, N. Y. 











DIV IDENDS 


United Fruit Company 


DIVIDEND No. 79 


A quarterly dividend of two and one-half per 
cent (two dollars and fifty cents per sharc), and 
an extra dividend of one-half of one per cent 
(fifty cents per share), on the Company’s cap- 
ital stock have been declared, payable on April 
15, 1919, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 20, 19109. 

JOHN W. DAMON, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 
paid on Tuesday, April 15, 1919, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Friday, 
March 14, 1919. 

On account of the annual meeting, the trans- 
fer books will be closed from Saturday, March 
15, to Tuesday, March 25, 1919, both days 


included. G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 











MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CoO, 
New York, February 18, 1919. 
Dividend 93, 


A regular quarterly dividend of 21%, per cent. 
on the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company will be paid on March 31, 1919, to the 
stockholders of record as they appear at the 
close of business on March 5, 1919. ‘The Trans- 
fer Books will not be closed. 

JOS, T. MACKEY, Treasurer. 











CONSULT The Independent Investor’s 


Service before buying secur- 
ities of whose worth you are uncertain. 























Pebbles 


Even a realistic writer sometimes real- 
izes that he can not realize on his realism. 
—Boston Transcript. 


Mrs. A.—Your husband told my husband 
that his word was law at home. 

Mrs. B.—Yes, it’s one of those laws that 
are never enforced.—Linotype. 


Diner—What do you call this stuff? 

Waiter—Mock turtle soup, sir. 

Diner—Well, tell the chef he has carried 
his mockery too far.—Tit-Bits. 


“When I get a car I want one which 
will suit me.’ 

“Then, my dear, you had better get a 
runabout.”—Baltimore American. 


“It says here that a Missouri man boasts 
that he has an umbrella that has been in 
his possession twenty years.” 

“Well, that’s long enough. He ought to 
return it.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Papa—Bobby, if you had a little more 
spunk, you would stand better in your 
class. Now. do you know what spunk it? 

Bobby—Yes, sir. It’s the past participle 
of spank.—Chicago News. 


The cases are quite numerous, 

As well as quite mysterious, 
When men appeared most humorous 

When trying to be serious. 
Washington Star. 


Butcher—This pound of butter you sent 
me is three ounces short. 

Grocer—Well, I  mislaid the pound 
weight so I weighed it by the pound of 
chops you sent me_ yesterday.—Boston 
Transcript. 


“Look here, now, Harold,” said father 
to his little son, who was naughty, “if you 
don’t say your prayers you won’t go to 
heaven.” 

“I don’t want to go to heaven,” sobbed 
the boy, “I want to go with you and 
mother.”—Pearson’s. 


He—-See that man over there? He’s a 
bombastic ass, a wind-jamming nonentity, 
a conceited humbug, a parasite, and an en- 
cumbrance to the earth. 

She—Would you mind writing all that 
down for me? 

He—Why in the world 

She—He’s my husband, and I should 
like to use it on him some time.—Tit-Bits. 


“Say,” said the new young assistant 
editor of the big magazine, breezing in 
with a basket full of poems, “I don’t know 
what in thunder half of ’em mean!” 

_ “Eureka!” shouted the big chief, em- 
bracing him. “Pick out the ones you don’t 
understand, have the artists illuminate ’em 
in page frames that ain’t artistic, and = 
vertise the new sc hool of literature! We’v 
got ‘em going!”—Richmond Times- Dis- 
patch, 





Having made his payments for Liberty 
Bonds, war chest, rent, coal, gas, and gro- 
ceries, the poor man was broke. But he 
needed winter clothes, so he compromised 
by digging thru a closet and unearthing a 
heavy vest that belonged to a winter suit 
he had worn some years ago. He brushed 
the vest off and felt in the pockets. 

Eureka! A discovery ! 

In the inside pocket of the vest was a 
roll of bills amounting to $123, 

And not one of them was receipted.— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Janet, aged nine, was taken by her 
mother to lunch at the house of a friend. 
The hostess was of the talkative variety, 
and, in her enjoyment of certain interest- 
ing little incidents she was relating, quite 
forgot to give Janet anything in the shape 
of food. 

After a lapse of several minutes Janet 
could endure this situation no longer. So, 
raising her plate as high as she could, she 
demanded in a shrill voice: 

“Anybody here’ want a clean plate ?”— 
Everybody's Magazine. 











This 
garden a source of profit. 


remarkable bean will make your | 
By intensive cul- 
tivation and care in selections we have 
developed a better quality of white navy 
bean seeds, giving extra large yield and 
early ripening features. 10c a package. 
As we have a small supply on hand, we 


will limit the order to 10 packages to any 
Order at once. 


MORA, MINN, 


one customer. 


MORA SUPPLY CO. 











$Music Lessons 


) UNDER MASTER TEACHERS 


At Home 


mplete Conservatory Course 


Wonderful home study music ee under 

great American and European teachers. 
Endorsed by Paderewski iter teachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicl and completeness. 


Any Instrument or or oice gs.course yor 
interested in—Piano my, Yo Public School 
Music, Violin, Cornet, Biandotiny G gitar, Bango, or Reed 
LOG covering 


—and we will send on 
al) aerate and vocal mae CA Ow. 

ERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
5271 Siorel- Myers Bidg. Chicago, Illinois 


SPEAK _A FOREIGN LANGUAGE ! 


The War has created a great de- 
mand and unlimited opportunities 
for those who know French, Span- 
ish cr Italian. 

Prepare now to better your posi- 
tion or increase your business. 
Brush tp on the language you 
studied at school or college and 
make it of practical use. 

You can learn quickly and easily, at 


VSS home, during spare moments by the 
LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 


And Rosenthal’s Method of Practical Linguistry 
This is the natural way to learn a foreign language. You hear 
the living voice of a native professor pronounce each word and 
phrase. He speaks as you desire—slowly or quickly. Itisa 
pleasant, fascinating study; no tedious rules of memorizing. 
It is not expensive. Family and friends can useit. By prac- 
tice — spare moments you can in a gaa short 
































BECOME AN EXPERT 


COUNTANT 


Rypeutive, / Accounten mptante cos 


Ac 


year. 3 
pare time for 
C. P. A. examinations or executive account- 
ing positions. Knowledge of bookkeepir + 

unnecessary —we prepare yi 
from the creund ase. Our course and ser- 
vice are under vision of Williary 
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ite now for iatermaticn and treo 
book of accountancy fact; 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. Chicago 
“World’s - on University’’ 





A BANKER 


Prepare by mailin spare time for this attractive profes- 
sionin ere are great opportunities for 
ard which th great post ities f Yo a 
. Send at snes for free book, ow to 
Become a Banker,’’ by EpGar G. ALCORN, Biesident. 
American School of Rankine 22 MeLene Pida.. 











BEA ACCOUNTANCY 


Cp '-¥ on a ty! home study Dyn by ta = 
FREE Dept. 27C, 6245. Michigan Ave..Ch 
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Little Signs That Reveal 
Character at a Glance 


The Simple Knack of Knowing All About a Person at Sight 


VERY one knows that a high fore- 

head indicates the intellectual type 

—that a _ receding chin denotes 

weakness while a pronounced chin 
means determination—these things and a 
few other signs are understood by all. But 
often these signs are counterbalanced by 
others which are just as apparent but 
which the average person doesn’t know 
how to diagnose. 

As a consequence we often jump to con- 
clusions about people, which prove incor- 
rect because we don’t carry our observa- 
tions far enough. It’s like trying to read 
a sentence by looking at the first one or 
two words. We might guess the sense 
but more likely than not we'd go wrong. 
Yet once you have the secret, you can 
understand what all the little signs meap 
and get at a glance a complete picture 
of the characteristics of every person you 
meet, as easily as you read this page. 

I know this to be true for I used to be 
about the poorest judge of character that 
I know. I was always making friends 
only to find that they were the wrong 
kind, or saying the wrong thing to my 
customers because I had failed to “size 
them up” correctly, or lending money to 
people who never intended to pay me back. 
I even made a costly mistake by giving 
up a good jeb to go into partnership with 
a man who turned out to be little short 
of a thief. 

I was pretty much discouraged by this 
time and I determined that the thing for 
ine to do was to-learn to read character, 
if such a thing as that was possible, for I 
felt that unless I did know whom I could 
trust and whom I couldn’t, I never would 
get very far. 

It was about this time that I read an 


article about Dr. Katherine M. H. Black- . 


ford, who is recognized as the foremost 
character analyst in this country, and who 
was employed by a big company at an 
enormous salary to select their employees. 
I thought then that if hard headed 
business men paid such a_ record fee 
as this in order to insure their getting the 
right kind of workers that there surely 
a be something in character reading 
or me, 

One day while in Pittsburg my eye was 
attracted to an announcement of a lec- 
ture on Character Analysis by Dr. Black- 
ford and I decided to go and see if I 
could learn anything. 

That lecture was an eye opener! Not 
only did Dr. Blackford show how easy it 
Is to read at a glance the little signs that 
reveal a person’s character, but after the 
lecture she gave a remarkable demonstra- 


tion of character reading that amazed the 
audience, 


She asked the audience to select two 
people in the hall to come up and be ana- 
lyzed. Several men, all of them entirely 
unknown to Dr. Blackford, were sug- 
sested and finally two were chosen. As 
they came upon the platform Dr. Black- 
ford looked them over keenly and, after 


a moment’s thought, began to analyze both 
of them at onee. As she mentioned the 
characteristics of one she described the 
cvresponding characteristics in the other. 

eginning with generalities, she told the 
audience, every one of whom seemed to 
know both men, that one was a good 
mixer, aggressive, bold and determined, 
Wile the other was more or less of a 
. luse, very self-contained, quiet and 


T e first, she said, was brilliant, clever, 
qui <-witted and resourceful; the second 
4 suent man, slow and deliberate when 


he spoke, and relied upon calm, mature 
judgment rather than brilliant strokes of 
ingenuity and wit. . 

The first man according to Dr. Black- 
ford was active, restless, always on the 
go, impatient, and able to express himself 
only in some active, aggressive manner. 
The second man was studious, plodding 
and constant, and expressed himself after 
prolonged concentration and_ careful 
thought. The first man, the doctor said, 
was therefore especially equipped to exe- 
cute plans, to carry to success any course 
of action, but was not particularly quali- 
fied to make plans or to map out a course 
of action—he could make practical use of 
many different kinds of knowledge but 
did not have the patience or the power 





























“What I’ve learned enables me to know as 
much about a man the first time I meet 
him as his best friend—-sometimes more.” 


of concentration to search 
sify the knowledge so that it could be 
used. While. he was a brilliant speaker, 
a resourceful and effective debater, he 
lacked the power to dig out and assemble 
the material for orations and debates. 
‘The second man, she continued, being shy 
and self-conscious, could not speak in pub- 
lie, but was a master of study and re- 
search and strong in his ability to classify 
and correlate all kinds of knowledge. 

“Indeed,” said Dr. Blackford, “this gen- 
tleman would be a remarkable success as 
a lawyer, especially in court practice. The 
other gentleman would be a_ remarkable 
success as a lawyer, but his particular 
field would be the preparation of cases 
and the giving of counsel to clients. 
Therefore,” she went on, “they would be 
particularly fitted to work together as 
partners, not only because they comple- 
ment each other professionally but be- 
cause their dispositions are such that they 
would naturally admire and respect each 
other.” 

As she said this the audience broke into 
a storm of applause and upon inquiry I 
learned that the two men were indeed 
lawyers ana partners, that they had been 
partners for twenty years and were well 
kyown in Pittsburg for their intense affec- 
thn for each other and for the fact that 
during their twenty years’ partnership 
jhey had never had a disagreement. One 


out and clas- 


was the brilliant trial lawyer; the other 
the student and counselor, and as a team 
they: were remarkably successful. 

ok * * + + 


When the lecture was over it didn’t take me 
long to get up to the platform and inquire as 
to how I could learn more about character read- 
ing, and I found that Dr. Blackford had just 
completed a popular Course that explained the 
whole thing and which would be sent on ap- 
proval, without charge, for examination. I im- 
mediately wrote the publishers and received the 
Course by return mail. 

And when it came I was never so amazed in 
my life—for here was the whole secret in seven 
fascinating lessons. No hard study—no tiresome 
drudgery, just interesting pictures and simple 
directions that I couldn’t go wrong on. 

Why, the very first lesson taught me pointers 
I could use right away and it was only a matter 
of a few weeks before I was able at one quick 
but careful survey to tell just what a man was 
like by what he looked like. 

And what a revelation it was! For the first 
time I really knew people whom I thought I had 
known for years. It was all so simple now that 
it hardly seemed possible that I could have made 
such mistakes as I did before I heard of Dr. 
Blackford. 

People took on a new interest. Instead of 
just “blanks” each one became a definite per- 
sonality with qualities, tastes and traits which 
I was always able to “spot.” Why, the very act 
of meeting people became the most fascinating 
pastime in the world. And how much more 
clearly my own character loomed up to me. I 
knew as never before my limitations and my 
capabilities, 

But it has been my contact with people in 
business that my new faculty has helped me 
most—to say that it has been worth thousands 
of dollars to me is to put it mildly. It has en- 
abled me to select a new partner who has proved 
the best hclp a man ever had—it has made it 
possible for us to build up probably the most 
efficient “frictionless” organization in our line 
of business with every man in the right job— 
it has been the means of my securing thousands 
of dollars’ worth of business from men I had 
never been able to sell before because I hadn’t 
judged them correctly, for after all salesmanship 
is more in knowing the man you're dealing with 
than in any other one thing—and what I’ve 
learned from Dr. Blackford’s lessons enables me 
to know as much about a man the first time I 
meet him as his best friend—sometimes more. 

Is it any wonder that such concerns as the 
Scott Paper Company, the Baker-Vawter Com- 
pany, the Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company and others have sought Dr. 
Blackford as counselor; or that thousands of 
heads of large corporations, salesmen, engineers, 
physicians, bankers and educators have studied 
her Course and say that the benefit derived is 
worth thousands of dollars to them? 


Send No Money 


The biggest surprise about Dr. Blackford’s 
Course you haven’t read yet—and that is the 
price. If after examining the seven lessons in 
your own home yvou decide to keep the Course 
you need only send $5 in full payment. If you 
are not entirely satisfied with the Course, send 
it back and you will owe nothing. 

Merely send the coupon for it now without 
money—or write a letter and it will be sent to 
you charges prepaid. 

You take no risk and you have everything to 
gain, so mail the coupon, before this remarkable 
offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. B, 119 West 40th Street, New York 


Please send me Dr. Blackford’s Course of 
seven lessons called ‘“‘Reading Character at 
Sight.” I will either remail the Course to you 
within five days after its receipt or send you $5. 








March 1, 1919 












































The answer to your questions 
about the cost of meat! 


Send for Swift & Company’s 1919 Year Book. Gives 
facts and figures about America’s meat supply that every 
home should understand. Write for it now--sent free 


Why is the price of meat so 
high? 


Do the packers control it? 


What has the war had to do 
with it? 

How was the American army 
fed? 


Why are the prices of butter 
and eggs so high? 


Are the packers responsible 
for the high price of shoes? 


What are the real facts re- 
vealed by the Federal Trade 
Commission’s investigation of 
the packing industry? 
Swift & Company’s Year Book 
shown above, will give the answers 
to these and many other interest- 


ing questions about your greatest 
food problem. Write for it now. 


There is no mystery in the meat 
packing business. It operates 
under conditions of intense compe- 
tition and, like every other indus- 
try, is controlled by fundamental 
business principles. 


This Year Book presents a review 
of Swift & Company’s operations 
during 1918 and shows that the 
profits earned (about 2 cents on 
each dollar of meat sales) were 
too small to have any noticeable 
effect on live stock and meat 
prices. 


Send us your name for this valu- 
able book now—sent free—a postal 
will do. 


Address 


Swift & Company 


4190 Packers Avenue, Union Stockyards, Chicago, IIl. 
Established 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 23,000 stockholders 
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